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NOTICE. 

On Saturday, February 28th, 1846, Tue Critic was 
enlarged, from 24 to 32 pages, making it the LARGEST 
LITERARY JOURNAL IN Europes. Back numbers, to 
complete sets, may be had, or Vols. I. and IT. may be had, 
handsomely bound, price only 10s. each. 








HOSPITAL FOR CONSUMPTION. 


Tue Art-Union for June reminds us that on the 18th 
instant, that which it calls “ a great festival of humanity” 
is to be held in the grounds of Chelsea College, for the 


benefit of that admirable institution, “The Hospital for | 


the Cure of Consumption and Diseases of the Chest.” 

The paper that recommends this féte to the notice and 
eae of the public, is from the pen of Mrs. S. C. 

ALL, and we regret that our restricted space prevents 
our transferring it entire to these pages. But cheerfully 
and earnestly do we second her benevolent endeavours, 
so far as our influence extends, and entreat all whom 
Providence may have blessed with the ability to give 
their aid towards the extension of the blessings conferred 
by this excellent Institution for mitigating the English 
plague. Its special claim upon the charity of the affluent 
is this—that the consumptive patient is an outcast from 
benevolence—zot one of our institutions will receive him ! 
The fever-stricken and the lunatic have a refuge where 
their sufferings may be alleviated, if not cured ; but they 
whom consumption has blighted, have no relief but this. 

We cannot better conclude than in the eloquent lan- 
guage of Mrs, Hatt :— 


When we have watched crowds of persons pour through the 
gate in Smith-street, all anxious to receive the relief so cheer- 
fully bestowed—when we have gone into the smail wards of 
the old house and witnessed the means by which sufferings are 
alleviated, and felt how much more could be done if there were 
space and means—when, above all, we have been obliged to 
turn away some exhausted creature for whom there was no 
room, and for whom we knew room could not be made for six 
months (no mattter how urgent was the case)—then, indeed, 
we look forward, as many more do, to the 18th of June with 
PRAYERFUL HOPE. There are few who cannot contribute 
something towards this cause; the Time that some young 
Jadies squander, and that others complain hangs heavily on 
their hands, may be made the means of saving a human life! 
Those who have no gold can send gifts—our stalls will hold 
them all !—and those who assist our festival by their presence 
must remember that what they receive in exchange for their 
money is a perpetual momento of charity. Human sympathy 
cannot be excited by a better or a holier cause. 

Our 18th of June is instinct with the holy purpose of heal- 


ing and prolonging existence. We minister to the wants of 
the spirit as weil as the flesh. We know no religious distinc- 
tions. We look upon the Hospital at Brompton as only the 
first of its class, wherein thousands will find shelter and health, 
| or refuge and relief on their passage to Erennity. We hope 
and believe our appeal will not be made in vain ! 








JOURNAL OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. 
—_~>—- 
HISTORY. 


History of. the Punjaub, and of the Rise, Progress, and 

Present Condition of the Sikhs. In 2 vols. London, 
| 1846. Allen and Co. 
| Tutg.work is not altogether original. A considerable 
| portion of it was published at Calcutta in the year 1834, 
‘by Mr. H. T. Prinsep, then Secretary to the Indian 
|Government. It was based upon two elaborate reports 
/ made to Lord Wm. Bentinck, the Governor-Génerél, 
by Captain Wm. Murray, and Captain U. Waps, upon 
the “ habits, customs, rules, and observances of the 
Sikhs,” as gathered from the Persian and other books, 
from Mogul and Affghan officers, and from the infor- 
mation of intelligent natives, “tested by a laborious 
examina'ion of the Akbars, or native newspapers, files of 
which were recorded in the office” of Captain Murray. 

These reports were to have been recast and published 
in a distinct form by Captain Murray, who died before 
he could enter upon the task, which was then under- 
taken by Mr. Prinszp. This gentleman considerably 
extended the original design, and added a vast amount of 
information from sources into which he had made per- 
jsonal researches. His volume contained a complete 
| History of the Sikhs, from the year 1707, when their pro- 
| phet was defeated, and their sect, as it was then supposed, 
jannihilated, to the treaty concluded between RUNJEET 
SincuH and Lord WittiaM BENTINCK, in 1831. 

With Mr. Prinsep’s consent this volume has been 
incorporated into the work before us, of which it forms 
the foundation. The additions have been made by the 
Editor from a variety of sources, so as to form a tolerably 
complete history of the remarkable sect which has dared 
to defy the power of Britain. The work opens with a 
description of the geography of the Punjaub, and of the 
people by whom it is occupied. Its history is then 
traced from the invasion of ALEXANDER THE 
Great, to the close of the fifteenth century, when 
a remarkable man, named Nanux, appeared and 

reached a new religion, half Hindooism, half 
ahomedanism, and succeeded in attracting great 
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multitudes of . followers. and founding the sect 
known as. the Sikhs. The history of this fanatic, 
the various fortunes of himselfand his disciples, the 
gradual growth of the sect, until it became su ony 
powerful to seize upon the government, are traced wit 
almost the interest of a romance. The overthrow of the 
Sikhs, when apparently most secure ; their dispersion, and 
almost annihilation; their extraordinary reappearance, and 
gradual regaining of the rule they had lost;: the birth 
and education of Runseer Stine ; his early grasping 
at the reins of empire; the vigour with which eld 
them; his conquests; his valour; his wisdom; his 
wealth; his greatness; the anarchy that prevailed after 
his death; the invasion of the British territory by the 
Sikhs; their defeat; the virtual addition of the Punjaub 
to British rule, under the milder name of protection, .are 
the stirring themes which must .of themselves. recom- 
mend these volumes to the reader. 

But they have other merits beside. their subject, and 
the present interest that belongs. to it. They are very 
well written. Mr. Prinsrp’s portion of the work was 

rformed with rare learning, judgment, and accuracy. 

is Editor has followed in his footsteps, and: preserved 
the same characteristics, and consequently the disruption 
of the unity of the history'is searcely perceived by the 
reader. It would be difficult to say where the new hand’ 
was employed, and equal good taste is exhibited in the 
choice as well as in the rejection of materials. 

To pursue a history such as this would be imprac- 
ticable within the limits of a literary journal, whose pur- 
pose itis to make known only the progress of publication 
and the subjects of new books. But, perhaps, it may 
please the reader to be informed that the word “ Sikh” 
means “ disciple ;” that the formidable Sikhs are not a 
nation but a religious sect, founded by.a man who was 
a philosopher, in the best sense of thatterm ; who had 
tepudiated alike the follies of the Hindoo and Maho- 
metan faiths, and struck out a ‘path that’ retaimed:the 
best part of both creeds. He taught that ““devotionwas 
due but to one God, and ‘that forms are immaterial.’ He 
claimed no supernatural powers; he pretended’ to’no mi- 
racles, “A holy teacher has no defence but the purity 
of his doctrine,” was his emphatic reply to those who 
taunted. him with. inability to perform the marvels 
asserted by. Mahomet.. He preached peace and _tolera- 
tion, was, universally respected, and, on his death, be- 

eathed upwards of one hundred thousand followers to 
the spiritual care of Lenana, a favourite disciple. But 
his successors repudiated his peaceful, tolerant, and con- 
templative principles ; they wielded their power for the 
purposes of aggrandizement; and the various fortunes 
that have attended them from that day to’ the present 
have more than the attraction of a romance for the gene- 
ral reader, and offer abundant food for meditation to the 
philosopher. 

We take a few passages that will best bear separation 
from their contexts, not as specimens of the history, but 
to shew the manner. of the composition, and as in them- 
selves calculated to extend the knowledge of our readers 
about a- country and a people that haye of late filled so 
large a space in the eyes, not of England only, but of 
Europe. Here is a part of a sketch of 


THE PUNJAUB. 


Between the Sutle} and Loodiana the country is very low, 
not alluvial, but’ sandy, and intersected by nullas, one of 
which was the bed of the river fifty years ago. The aptitude 
of the Sutlej to [change its course creates many a bitter feud ; 
a single season often changes the bed several miles, and crops 
sown omone side of the stream may be reaped by.a proprietor 
on the other. In the plains, observes Major Lawrence, the 


Sutlej runs.through a line of country six miles broad, and 
from twenty to one hundred feet lower than the general sur- 
rounding level. . This, tract is called khadir, as the high ad- 
joining lands are called Jangur. Through any portion of this 





bed of six miles the river is liable to force a new channel; and 
every year does, more or legs, Cliange’its course. The waters 
begin to rise in April, and towards July come down in so full 
a stream, as often to inundate thevillage on'the banks: The 


-general influence. of, these floods is beneficial, the low (khadir) 


lands being sown with rice; but occasionally whole villages 
are swept away, and large deposits of sand are left upon a rich 
soil. . This tendency to desert their channels is a property of 
most, if not all, of the Punjaub rivers. Bands of sand travel 
the country north and south, indicating’ the old beds of rivers ; 
the Ravi, which, twenty years ago, washed the city of Lahore, 
runs now in a channel three milés to the northward; the 
Chenab, which, within twelve years, ran close to the town of 
Ramnuggur, is now four miles distant ; and the same remark 
applies tothe Jelum. The interiortowns throughout the Pun- 
jaub are, generally speaking, only large villages, containing a 
fort, or the residence of a Sikh chief. On the right bank of 
the Jelum, near Jélapore, where the soil'is fertile, the villages, 
perched upon the. bills, are romantic in their.situation, and 
the houses, which are comfortable within, are plastered with a 
grey-coloured earth, which gives them a cleanly external ap- 
pearance. The dwellings generally of the Punjabis are flat, 
or terrace roofed, built:either of sun-dried bricks in a wooden 
frame, or they consist of 2 wooden’ frame covered with mud. 
The villages, in some parts, and even in the vicinity of La- 
hore, are temporary, being the moveable hamlets of the pasto- 
ral Cathi, or Juns, The climate, excepting in the northern 
and mountainous tracts, is dry, very little rain falling in the 
plains, especially in the south. On the hills, as well as to- 
wards the sea, and. where the monsoon is felt, as far as Lahore, 
the rains are sometimes heavy. In the winter the weather is 
cold, and even frosty during the night. ‘The* heat in summer 
is intense, and scarcely tolerable to Europeans, who lave-ex- 
perienced near Lahore, in June, a temperature of 113 deg: ‘after 
ten o’clock A.M. “I never felt anything like the heat,’” Mr. 
Osborne says; ‘even before three o’clock’ in the‘morning, on 
the 16th of June, the’ thermometer must have been upwards of 
100 deg. and a stifling, sultry atmosphere, that ‘made’it “pain- 
fal to breathe.” Baron Hiigel describes the heat of the Pan- 
jaub as ‘* dreadful.’’ 


Nanvuk, the founder of the Sikh sect, was born on 
the banks of the Beas. “He gave early indications that 
there was within him a spirit that would stir men’s 
hearts. 


Nanuk began to practise the austerities of w holy man; and 
by his abstractions in the contemplation of the Divine Being, 
his abstinence and virtue, he acquired great celebrity. He is 
said to have travelled into various countries, to the different 
places of Hindu pilgrimage, and to Mecca, in ‘order to:reform 
the worship of the true God, which he perceived was degraded 
by the idolatry of the Hindus and the ignorance of the Maho- 
medans. He was accompanied in his travels by Bala Sandhu, 
his disciple, from whom tradition has preserved various narra- 
tives of extravagant or miraculous occurrences. Wherever 
he journeyed, he preached and explained to all ranks the doc- 
trines of the unity and the omnipresence of God, defending his 
own opinions without offending those of others; always pro- 
fessing himself an enemy of discord, whose sole object was to 
reconcile the two faiths of the Hindus and’ Mahomedans, by 
recalling them to that great original trath, the basis of both 
their creeds, the unity of God. During his travels, in the 
year 1526, Nanuk was introduced to the Emperor Baber; be- 
fore whom he maintained his doctrine with firmness. and. elo- 
quence. Baber is said to have been pleased with the interview, 
and to have offered him an ample maintenance, which Nanuk 
refused, observing, that he trasted for support to Him who 
provided for all, and from whom alone a man of' religion and 
virtue should accept favour or reward. When Nanuk.retarned 
from his travels he cast off the garments of a Fakiry bat he 
continued to instructions’ to his now numerous’ les. 
‘He appears at this time to have experienced violent *opposi- 
tion from the Hindu ‘zealots; who charged his’ doctrine with 
impiety; and when he visited Vatala, the Yogiswaras (rechuses, 
who, by means of corporeal mortifications; are ‘supposed to 
acquire a command over the rs of nature) weré’so en- 
raged, that they strove, though vainly, to’ terrify’ him by their 
feats in enchantment, assuming (says one author)’the shapes 





of tigers and’ serpents. When Nanuk'was asked tovexhibit 
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» some proof of his 1 powers, he replied: ‘‘ A holy 
teacher has nodefence but the purity of his doctrine; the 
‘world may change, but the Creator is unchangeable.’’ 

And these were the fundamental principles, as taught 
by its founder, of 
THE SIKH CREED. 
» The most acceptable offerings to God, according to Nanuk, 

_ ‘are morning praise, and the presentation of the body to him ; 

he promised the person.who did this the Divine favour and 

future absorption into the Deity. ‘‘ He who serves God, the 
fountain of all good,’’ says the Adi Grané’h, ‘ will obtain his 

‘dlessing, God is pin; by listening to his excellences, by 

meditating upon them, and by celebrating their praise: the 

method.of which is to be obtained from a spiritual guide, who 
is aboveall the gods, and, in fact, God himself.’’ The follow- 
ing is one of the hymns sung by the Nanuk-Shahis :— 

Thou art the Lord—to thee be praise. 

All life is with thee. 

Thou art my parents; I am thy child. 

All happiness is derived from thy clemency. 

No tethers thy end. 

Highest Lord amongst the highest— 

Of all that exists, thou art the Regulator, 

And all that is from thee obeys thy will. 

Thy mov its, thy pl , thou only knowest. 

Nanuk, thy slave, is a free-will offering unto thee. 

His opinion that the Deity is a pervading spirit, unconfined by 

space or locality,— 


Deus est quodcunque vides, ubicunq eris,— 


ig. shewn by the remarkable answer Nanuk gave to a Mahome- 

priest, who, whem the former was lying on the ground, 
with-his’ feet. in the direction of Mecca, exclaimed, ‘“‘ How 
darest thou, infidel, turn thy feet towards the house of God ?” 
“Turn then, if you can,’’ replied, Nanuk mildly, ‘‘ where the 
house of God is.not.”’ The pacific spirit of his doctrines is 
indicated by this injunction of Nanuk : ‘‘ Put on armour that 
will harm no one; let thy coat of mail be that of understand- 
ing, and convert thy enemies to friends: fight with valour, but 
with no weapon but the word of God.” 


Captain Murray’s Report presents a succinct view of 








SUPERSTITIONS OF THE SIKHS. 


Concerns’ are transacted: by oral testimony, verbal agree- 
miénts, and: promises. The test of right is confined to the 
iemory of! the oldest iahabitants of the neighbourhood, and 
tradition preserves.old customs. Falsehood, fraud, and_per- 
‘ury; are'the natural concomitants of such a mode of conduct- 
ingaffairs. Money, fear, and favour, can purchase an oath, 
‘can determine a village boundary dispute, and screen a crimi- 
nal‘from detection, and the infliction of punishment. In some 
instances,an accused person will call for the dibd, or ordeal of 
innocence, plunge his fingers in boiling oil, bear a heated 
ploughshare on his hands for fifty to one hundred yards, ehal- 
lenge his accuser to the trial by water, and, if he escape uns 
hurt, his purity is declared, and freely acknowledged. Witch- 
craft and spells (jadoo and moot) have a powerful influence 
over the fancies and actions of the chiefs and other inhabitants 
of the Sikh states. A sudden indisposition, a vomiting of 
blood, or any unusual ailment, for the nature and cause of 
which a native cannot very readily account, are generally attri- 
buted tothe malice and invention of a rival, or to an evil-dis- 
posed member of the family, The possession of a waxen or 
dough effigy, some parti-coloured threads, and small human 
bones, diseovered in the dwelling or about. the person of a sus- 
pected individual, are convincing proofs of guilt and wicked- 
ness. ‘f The harmless flame, which insensibly,’’ says Gibbon, 
** melted a waxen image, might derive a powerful and per- 
micious energy from the affrighted fancy of the person whom it 
was-maliciously designed to represent.” One of the reasons 
Raja Juswunt Singh, of Nabah, assigned for his wish to dis. 
inherit. his eldest son and heir was, that he had been engaged 
in some mischievous practices and destructive enchantments, 
with one Bhae Dighanu, to ruin the health of his father. 
Sirdar Bhoop Singh, of Roopur, advanced a similar charge 
against his uncle, Darwa Singh. Both these chiefs bear the 
character of being well-informed men, and wiser than their 
neighbours. Rutun Koonwur, the widow of Muhtay Singh, 








chief of Thanesur, adopted 'a sickly boy, to whom she became 
immoderately attached, and vainly hoped he might be admitted 
to succeed to the landed property she held for life. In 1828 
the’ boy died; ‘and Rutan Koonwur, in a paroxysm of grief, 
filed a formal complaint, charging his death, through magical 
arts, to her nephew, Jumerut Singh, producing in court some 
body-clothes, and on no better evidence directing her vakeel 
to prosecute him for murder, The case was set. at rest by 
reasoning on its absurdity, and Rutun Koonwur consoled her- 
self by.the,adoption of another. boy. In September, 1829, a 
thanadar of the Thanesur Rani hanged a Bramin suspected 
of magic, _The Rani dismissed the thanadar from his 
situation. .Good and bad omens, lucky and unlucky 
days, and particular hours of the day and night for 
commencing a journey and returning home, are care- 
fully observed by the Siklis, and by all other classes’ in the 
Punjaub, whether engaged in the most momentous enterprises, 
or in the common concerns of life. To hear a partridge call 
on your right hand as ‘you enter a town, cranes passing from 
left to right, meeting a bare-headed person, a jackass braying 
as you enter a town or village, a dog shaking ‘his head and 
ears on quitting home, to mect a corpse or a Bramin, to hear 
a female jackal howling during the night, sneezing on going 
out or coming into a house or room, &¢t. &c. are bad omens. 
The contrary are good omens: to hear a partridge call on 
your left, cranes passing from right to left, to meet a Mehtur 
or Sweeper, to behold pearls in your sleep, &c. Ifa Mussul- 
man dream of seeing the moon, it is as good as an interview 
with the prophet. Prior to the field being taken with an 
army, a visit of ceremony being paid to a distant friend, or a 
pilgrimage being made, the Mehurut, or auspicious moment 
or departure and return must be predicted by a Pundit, and 
the Pundit on his part is guided by the jogme, or spirits, 
which pervade every quarter of thecompass. To avert the per- 
nicious consequences likely to ensue from unfavourable prog- 
nostics or dreams, charity is recommended, and, in general, 
given’ very freely on such occasions, natives of rank and 
wealth. ‘These, and many hundred other absurd prejudices 
and superstitious notions, are carried into the most solemn 
affairs of state. It was no uncommon practice of Runjeet 
Singh, when he contemplated any serious undertaking, to 
direet. two slips. of r to be placed on the Grant’h Sohil, 
or sacred volume of the Sikhs, On the one was written his 
wish, on the other the teverse. A little boy was then brought 
in, and told to bring one of the slips, and whichever it might 
happen to be, his highness was as satisfied as if it were a ‘voice 
from heaven. A knowledge of these whims and prepossessions 
is useful and necessary. They obtain, under’ varied ‘shapes, 
and in diversified shades, throughout the Eastern world, warp- 
ing the opinions, and directing the public and private affairs, 
of all ranks in society, from the despot to the peasant, from 
the soldier in the battle-field to the criminalat the tree of 
éxecution. 


Enough has been said and cited to recommend these 
volumes as a valuable addition to the historical library. 








VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 


Discoveries in Australia, with an Account of the Coasts 
and Rivers explored and surveyed during the Voyage of 
H.M. 8. Beagle, in the years 1837 to 1843. By J. L. 
Sroxes, Commander, R.N. In 2 vols. London, 
1846. Boone. 

In 1837 the Beagle was despatched from England, under 

the command of Captain WycxuaM, charged with the 

duty of surveying, mapping, and charting the coast of 

Australia. One of the most important objects contem- 

plated by the expedition was the discovery of a navigable 

river (if any existed) which might open the heart of the 
country to our ships, and form a site for a great settle- 
ment, and an emporium for future commerce. For four 
years the task was pursued with energy and success by 

Captain Wycxuam. Ii] health then compelled him 

to resign his post, and his place was supplied by Cap- 

tain Sroxes, whose fitness for the arduous but interest- 
ing duties of the expedition had been already proved 
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under*@aptains Firzroy and Kine; both: 
had attended in similar enterprizes.: gq Y 

The results of the expedition were, upon thei whole, 
satisfactory, and it rendered important services to the 
navigation of those seas, and*to'the progress of British 
colonization, by the accurate examination. made’ of’ thé 
long litte of coast, and by the discovery of four great 
rivers, to which were given the names respéctively of the 
Victoria, the Albert, the Fitzroy, and the Adelaide, The 
largest of these streams is the Victoria River, which falls 
into the sea about eighty miles, from the new. settlement 
at Port Essington, This.noble.river has a fine estuary, 
capable of holding in. security all. the navies.of the 
world; it is navigable for a considerable distance, and 
even the Beagle was able to ascend fifty miles: ‘The 
Albert was explored: by the boats upwards of forty 
miles, and found to'have nearly three fathoms of water, 
with a breadth of from one to two’ hundred ’ yards. 
The scenery on the bank is represented as of singular 
beauty. 


In our eagerness to proceed we moved off -rapidly. up the 
river, after a hasty meal. All beyond was mystery; and it 
seemed that we were destined to remain: long in suspenkes 
for the-day,soon closed in, leaving only the pale light of the 
moon to gaide us. The depth continued regular, at two-and- 
a-half fathoms, and the width two hundred yards. We 
hastened onwards; the night scenery being almost more beau- 
tiful than the day. The heavens seemed more deep, the 
water more glittering, the trees more. graceful, and feathery ; 
and here and there a tall palm, raised its thinand spectral form 
above. the. dense foliage through which the moonlight: broke at 
intervals, and fell, as it were, in showers of silver. on. the 
placid waters. 

Nearly seven miles had. been traversed: in the same'$,W.iS, 
direction, when. our hopes of proceeding further, were suddenly 
for a time destroyed, by the appearance of a dense woody mass 
ahead. Aclittle further: on, the. moon. peering; through: the 
matted foliage shewed one. branch of the river turning off -to 
thesouthward, whilst another, in the mouthof which we founded 
ourselyes; frended west, . The) leadi:giving, the depth of :six 
fathoms,,.we. were induced. to follow the Jatter. || Utter dark- 
ness 09. surroundedus,; the trees, on either side,,overshadow~ 
ing, the-river,, which in this brane was not eighty yards wide. 
Our progress, also, at length began to, be impeded by fallen or 
sunken trees, which moto only: rendered the ascent dangerous, 
but.at the end of about two miles fairly brought us to a stanid- 
still,,and forbade our further.advance. ‘This detention was a 
bitter disappointment te.us all, and we crept into our blanket 
hags with disgast, but with the hope: that! in the morning a 
passage might still be found. 

August 4.—Daylight brought no better hopes of our taking 
the boats higher up this branch, as a succession of large trees 
lay,across.it,..a, quarter of a mile above. :-It: was a gloomy 
corner we, had gotjinto, aud, so -shelteréd: that).it seemed as 
though) a breath,of | wind: had. never swept. trough: it ;: the: 
leaves of the low spreading palnis that drooped over the water, 
damp with the morning dew, ‘had wabrokem edges,! as if an: 
eternal quictude had pervaded the spot. This ¢riste appear- 
ance, wore off as the sun rose, and the:seemery.under his:smiles | 
was, s90n clothed with beauty. Tvees with every: variety of 
foliage overhung each other, connected, as it were, by bowers 
of creepers depending in festoons, and concealing.odd-shaped 4 
fragments of fallen timber, which here and there reared their 
blackened fieads ont of the water, the unrufffed smoothness of 
which was oceasionally disturbed by the splash of some wild- 
fowl; and chequered with alternate spots of gold and gleom by 
the sun’s:rays as they pierced through the dense’ surrounding 
foliage, 

A® they ‘advanced more inland, the country became 
yet more inviting. Extensive plains, having ‘a rich soil 
and luxurious vegetation, met the eye, and the banks 
were beautifully wooded. His emotions on finding him- 
self compelled to turn again, with the mysterious land of 
Central Australia stretching out before him, are thus 
described :— 


of whom: he 





We'soon gained almost another two miles, when J availed 


myself of ‘the opportunity to satiafy a setondtinie my ainbi- 
tion °of ‘outstripping any companions in approaching towards 
thut Jandof mystery, Central Australia. *Desiting Brown to 
make the! riverabréast; Iran a short distatice firrther, whien I 
again’ inet the ‘Albert, flowing On'as Veforé, with undiminished 
size. Even’ this ‘short ‘distance ‘was ‘something to gain‘in 
new and untroddeti' cowntry.' The line 6f verdure still pointed 
out the southerly ourse of the river across the endless plain ; 
and jt became natural to speculate on its source or origin ; 
whether i¢ was the draitiage of ‘a’ swamp, or the outlet of’ some 
lagoon, fed by the Cordillera tothe eastward.‘ But to specu- 
lation alone was 1 reduced, it not being permitted me to clear 
ap this point. All Fcould‘do was to' give one long lingering 
look to ‘the southward before’ returned. Iv thet direction, 
however, no cutling smoke denoted the presence of the savage; 
all was lonely and still’; and’yet; even in these deserted plains, 
equally ‘wanting in the redundante’ of animal, as in the laxu- 
riance of vegetable life, I’ eduld discover’ the rudiments’ of 
future prosperity, and’ amplé justification’ of the “naine which 
I had bestowed upon them. “I gazed atound, despite my per- 
sonal disappointment, with rnin hed hopeful gratitude to 
him who had spread out so fair'a dwelling-place for his crea- 
tures: ‘and could’ tiot refrain froni’ breathing a prayer that, 
ere long, the tow level horizon would be broken by a succes- 
sion of tapering spires rising from the many Christian hamlets 
that must ultimately stid this country, and pointing through 
the'calm depths of the intensely blue and gloriously bright skies 
of Tropical Australia, to a still calmer and brighter and more 
glorious region beyond, to’ which all our sublimest + germs 
tend, and where all our holiest desires may be satisfied. 


At the Victoria river they were ‘ifihospitably received 
by ithe natives. A. treacherotis atfack was made upon 
them; in which Captain Strokes was severely wounded. 
The description of this conflict is extremely raphic, and 
although somewhat long, we make no apology for ex- 
tracting it entire, ea Slat ; bee 
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‘SKIRMISH WITH THE NATIVES. 8 

Dect. 7.—L left 'the ship in the morning to make some ob- 
séryations at Point Pearce for, the errors of the chronometers. 
I was accompanied to the shore by Mr, Bynoe, who was going 
on a shooting excursion. . It being high water, I was. obliged 
to select a spot hear the cliffs forming the point for. carrying 
out my.intention.. That selected was about sixty yards from 
the wood-crowned cliff which ros¢ behind ; thinking such ah 
interyéning ‘distance wou secure. me. from the, ¥ vad of the 
treacherous native. This caution rather resulted from what. 
had Belore. geeusred at. Freeae mst Ady pis, alee 
maurice and, Keys so_narrowly escaped, than from. any, idea 
that natives might be hee king shout fade, Mr. Bynoe had 
been shooting ‘all oxer the ground yesterday, and had neither 
seen nor heard any thing fo indicate their existence, in, this 
neighbourhood, though, doubtless, from what followed, they 
had been very busily watching him all the time, and were pro- 
bably only, eterred from mi ing * attack, by, the alarm with 
which his destructixe gun, craig eath to the birds, must haye 
filled them. Requiring equal. altitudes, T was compelled to 
revisit the spot in the, afternoon for. the corresponding obser- 
vations. The boat in which Mr. Bynoe returned to the ship 
was to carry me on shore,, We met at the gangway, and jn 
answer to my inquiry, he informed me that he had. scen no 
traces of the natives. He had shot a new. and very, beautiful 
bird of the finch tribe, in which the brilliant. aolours of verde- 
gris green, lilac purple, and bright yellow, were admirably 
blended. The time. was.short; half an hour would have suf- 
ficed for the observations, and we should have left the coast. 
As if was now low water, and I had to traverse a coral reef 
half a mile in width,, F_resolyed te lighten, myself of my gun, 
which I had.taken with me in_the morning, that. I might with 
greater safety carry the chronometer... On landing I directed 
Mr. Tarrant and one.of the boat’s crew te follow with the rest 
of the instruments. The walking was very bad, the reef being 
strewed with coral fragments, and interspersed with large 
pools: ‘With my'mind fully occupied by all we had seen of 
late, I hurried on without waiting, and reached-the observation 
spot, just glancing towards the cliff, which presented nothing to 
the view except the silvery stems of the never-failing gum-trees. 
I bad just turned my head ‘tound to look after my’ followers 








when, 1 .was. suddenly staggered, -by:a-vielent and :piereing 
blow.,about the left, shoulder +. and eve the dart. had :ceased 
to quiver in. its. destined.mark, a loud long yell, such as the 
savage, only, can, produce, told me {by whom. I; had been 
speared... One glance) sufficed to shew me /the: cliffs, so 
lately the abode of, silence and solitude, swarming. with the 
dusky forms of the natives; now indulging, in.all the exuberant 
action. with which the, Australian testifies, bis) delight... One 
tall, bushy-headed fellow led the group, and,.was.evidently my 
successful.assailant... L.drew.out the.spear, which had entered 
the, cavity of the chest,,.and retreated: with) all the swiftness I 
could command, in.the hope of reaching those who. were com- 
ing up from the boat,.and were then about half way.. I fully 
expected another spear while my back was. turned; but for- 
tunately the savages seemed only to think of getting down to 
the beach to complete their, work,.. Onward,I hurried, ear- 
rying the spear, which I bad drawn from,:the wound,,and. de- 
termined. if, as I, expected, overtaken,,to sell. my life dearly. 
Bach, step less steady than the former one, reminded, me, that 
I was fast losing blood: but I hurried),on, still retaining the 
chronometer, and. grasping. my only, weapon of defence. The 
savage cry behind saon told me that, my pursuers had found 
their, way to the beach: while at every. respiration, the air 
escaping through the.orifice of the wound, warued me that the 
strength by which I was still enabled to struggle through the 
. pools and various other, impediments in my path must 
fail me soon, I had fallen twice ;,each disaster being an- 
nounced bya shout of. vindictive triumph from the blgod- 
hounds hehind. To.add to my distress,,.I now saw, with utter 
dismay, that Mr. Tarrant, and the man with the instruments, 
unconscious of the fact that I had been speared, and therefore 
believing that I could make good my -escape, were Moving off 
towards the boat. I, gaye .up, all hope, and with, that, rapid 
lance at the past, which in. such.an hour crowds the whole 
aistory of life upon the mind,, and one brief mental act of 
supplication or rather submission to Him in whose. hands are 
the” issues “of lifé and “death, T prepated for the last dread 
struggle. At that moment the attention of the retreat- 
ing party was,,aroused. by a .boat., approaching hastily 
from the ship, the first long, loud, wild, shriek . of the 
natives “having ‘most’ pfovidentially apprised those on 
board of our danger. \Théy turned and perceived that 
F was completely ‘exhausted. YT spént the last strugglin 
enetgy I possessed to join them. Supported on each side i 
had just strength to direct them to turn, towards ouy savage 
enemies, ‘who were hurrying on in a long file, shouting and 
waving their clubs, ‘and were now only about thirty yards off. 
Our turning momentarily checked their advance, whilst their 
force increaséd. “During these very few and awfully anxious 
moments, a party, headed “by Lieutenant Emery, hastened 
overt the” reef to our ‘support. Another inomént, and ours 
would haye been the fate of so many other explorers ;—the 
hand of the savage almost grasped our throats—we should 
have. fallen a sacrifice in the cause of, discovery, and our bones 
left to mowtder ‘on this distant shore, would have béen 
trodden " heedlessly under foot “by thé ‘wandering native. 
At the’ sight of Lieutenant Emery’s party the natives flew 
withthe utmost rapidity, covering their flight, either from 
chance or skill, by my patty; in a moment the air, so lately 
echoing with their ferocious yells, was silent, and the scene of 
their intended’ massacre ‘a8 ‘lonely and deserted as before ! 
I'was'soon got down to the boat, lifted over the ship’s side, 
atid stretched on the poop cabin table, under the care of Mr. 
Bynoe, who on probing the wound gave me a cheering hope of 
its not proving fatal’ The anxiety with'which I watched his 
countenance, and listened to the words of life or death, the 
réader may imagine, but I cannot attempt to describe. The 
natives never throw a spear when the eye of the person they 
aim at is tutned towards them, supposing that every one, like 
themeelvés, ‘can avoid ‘it.’ This was most fortunate, as, my 
side being towards the, the spear had to pass through the 
thick mnscles ‘of the breast before reaching my lungs. Another 
circumstance in my favour was, that L had been very much 
reeuced by my late exertion. 


In the same river they.encountered another foe almost 
as formidable :— 
AN ALLIGATOR HUNT. 
Noxember 3.—Starting early, we, had just passed all the 
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shoals in.the, neighbourhood of Curiosity Peak, and exiteréd a 
narrow part of the river, when;the leadsman in the bows of the 
boat reported, ‘‘A large alligator coming: down the stream, 
Sir,’’,. Elated.by, the expectation..of sport, we. instantly 
grounded the boat on the right bank to keep her steady, and 
waited anxiously for the monster’s. approach, It will readily 
be believed. that every eye was fixed upon him as he slowly 
advanced, scarcely disturbing the glassy surface of the water, 
and quite unconscious of the fate that impended over him, 
At length he ‘came, abreast, and about eighty yards off, only 
the flat crown’ of ‘his head dnd the partly serrated ridge along 
his ‘batk appearing in’ ‘sight. It was a moment of deep ex- 
eifement for us all, and’every one held his’ breath in suspense 
as I pointed’my gui at the brute’s head. I felt confident of 
hitting my: mark, bat; judging from the little effect I had pro- 
duced on former’ occasions, scarcely dreamt of ‘the execution 
my ball actually did. -Jt happened thateto-day. I was in ex- 
cellent, practice, and -had ; just hit a large wild dog, a -long 
shot, making him jump high off the ground; but this beast is 
as. tenacious of life as a cat, and instead of falling dead, he 
limped off and escaped. But to resume: I fired, and never 
heard a ball strike with more satisfaction in my life. It laid 
the alligator sprawling, feet wppermost. There was no time 
to be lost in getting him on shore; two or three strokes 
with the oars brought us alongside of the monster, as he 
floated on the surface of the stream. The basiness was to 
attach a line to one of his legs; and as we knew that he was 
not dead, but only stunned, this was rather a nervous opera- 
tion. I noticed, indeed, a hesitation among the men as to 
who should venture, and fearing lest our prize should escape, 
I seized the line, and made it fast to one of his fore-legs, when 
we proceeded to the shore, dragging him alongside. Before 
reaching it, however, our friend gave signs of reviving anima- 
tion. and as we could not foresee to what extent he might re- 
gain his activity, we dropped him astern, clear of the boat, 
fearing lest in floundering about he might stave in her broad- 
side. In doing ’so, moreover, and by way of a sedative, I 
fired a charge of large shot at his head, the muzzle of the gun 
not being a yard from it; and yet the only effect-produced 
was a slight stupor of the intellectual faculties, evinced by a 
momentary: state of quiescence. On reaching the shore, the 
men jumped out to-haul-the alligator up’ on the dry land, and 
began to pull away vigorously; It was a comic scene to wit- 
ness. ‘hey expected to have some difficulty’ in’ performing 
their task ; but suddenly they found the rope slacken, and, 
looking round, beheld the alligator walking up'after ‘them, of 
his own ‘accord,’ faster ‘than -was ‘pleasant... In their haste, 
endeavouring to keep the rope taut, one fellow ‘tripped up, and 
it was for a moment a question whether he would not be 
snapped in two. The feeling of alarm; however, soon gave 
way to'a sense of the ladicrous, at beholding the manner in 
which he gathered himself up into a ball and rolled-out of ths 
alligator’s ‘way. > I thought it now-high time: to take decisive 
measures, and with another shot altered the intentions of the 
monster, who endeavoured to back towards the water. Per 
haps, if he had’ been further away from it, I might have ‘been 
tempted to try Watterton’s experiment. It was not before he 
had received six ‘balls "in the head that he consented’ to be 
killed. During the operation he exhibited something of his 
savoir faire, by opening his mouth, that looked like a gigantic 
man-trap, and suddenly shutting it with a loud snap which 
made us shudder, aud forcibly recalled to mind the escape I 
had had a few days before from having my body embraced by 
such a pair of jaws. 


We close these volumes with a feeling of more pro- 
found respect than ever for the courage and ability of 
those gallant men, for whose services in the peaceful 
pursuits of science their country is even more indebted 
than for their bravery in war. May our navy long con- 
tinue to be employed in such enterprises as those here so 
modestly, yet so graphically, narrated by Captain 
Stokes! 





Dickens's Pictures from Italy. 
[SECOND NOTICE.] 
THE more we read of this work the more we are disap- 
pointed. Its flimsiness is painfully apparent when the vo- 
lume is closed, and we endeavour to review what it has 
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been telling. It can indeed scarcely claim the equivoeal. 
merit of amusing for the moment of perusal, but, cer~ 
tainly, it affords no. lasting pleasure; it leaves no im- 

ession upon the memory,and no man will be the 
Detter or the wiser for its perusal. It is with regret that 
such.an opinion of it must be pronounced, for we hold 
the genius of Mr. Dickens in higher estimation than 
most of our contemporaries, and we are sorry to see him 
publishing any thing calculated to raise a question as to 
the validity of its claims. Such productions as these 
éannot fail materially to damage his reputation, by con- 
firmitig the notion falsely but generally entertained, that 
he is'a mere jester, and that his vocation is that of a 
merry andrew at a fair, to make his audience:Jaugh b 
quaintness of manner and humour. in the matter .o 
his discourse. It is because Dickens. can do better 
things that his true friends will candidly inform him 
when he fails to satisfy their reasonable expectations. 





| Another picture— 


tourists, and. to, have no: visitors but.such as come to graves in 


spring-rain, and.sweet,air and sunshine. i 

Now for a bird’s-eye view of 

ROME “IN ‘THE: DISTANCE, 

When we were fairly off again, we began, in a perfect fever, 
to strain our eyes for Rome; and when, after another mile or 
two, the Eternal City appeared at length’ in the distance, it 
looked like—I an half afraid to write the word—like London ! 
There it lay, under a thick cloud, with innumerable towers and 
steeples, and roofs of houses, rising up into the sky, and, hi 


| above them all, one dome. I swear that, keenly as T felt the 
| seeming absurdity of the comparison, it was so like London at 


that distance, that if you could have shewn it to me in a glass 


4 T should have taken it for nothing else. 


PIACENZA, 
A brown, decayed, old cheese of atown, Piacenza is. A 


Stull, as we have observed before, such a man could not deserted solitary, grass-grown ‘place, with ruined ramparts ; 
write two hundred pages on any subject without pro- | half filled-up trenches, which afford a frowsy pasturage to’ the 
ducing some passages of merit; a few are to be found 
among these Pictures from Italy, a portion of which we 
presented last week ; the rest we now select. 


VERONA. 


I had been half afraid to go to Verona, lest it should at all 
put me out of conceit of Romeo and Juliet. But I was no 
sooner come into the old market-place, than the misgiving 
vanished. It is so far.ciful, quaint, and picturesque a place, 
formed by such an extraordinary and rich variety of fantastic 
buildings, that there could be nothing better at the core of 
even this romantic town: scene of one of the most romantic 
and beautiful of stories. It was natural enough to go straight 
from the market-place to the House of the Capulets, now 
degenerated into a'most miserable little inn. © Noisy vetturini 
and muddy market carts were disputing possession of the yard, 
which was ankle deep in dirt, with a brood of splashed and 
bespattered geese; and there was a grim-visaged dog, viciously 
panting in a. doorway, who would certainly ‘have had Romeo 
by the leg the moment he put it over the wall, if he had existed 
aod been at large in those times. The orchard fell into other 
hands, and was parted off. many years ago; but ‘there used‘to 
be one attached to the-house—or at all events there’ may have 
been—-and the hat (capéllo), the ancient cognizance of the 
family, may still be seen, carved-in stone, over the gateway of 
the, yard, The geese, the market ¢arts, their drivers, and the 
dog, were somewhat in the way of the story it must be confessed ; 
and it would have been pleasanter to have found the house empty, 
and tohave been able to walk through the disused rooms. But 
the hat was unspeakably comfortable; andthe place where the 
garden used to be, hardly less so. Besides, the house is a dis- 
trustful, jealous-looking: house’ as oné would desire to see, 
though of a very moderate size. So I was quite satisfied with 
it, as the veritable mansion of old Capulet,.and was corre- 
spondingly grateful in my acknowledgments to an extremely 
unsentimental middle-aged lady, the Padrona of the Hotel, 
who was lounging on the threshold looking at the geese, and 
who at least resembled the Capulets in the one particular of 
being very great indeed in the ‘family’? way. From Juliet’s 
home to Juliet’s tomb is a transition as natural to the visitor 
as to fair Juliet herself, or to the proudest Juliet that ever has 
taught the torches to burn bright in any time. So I went off, 
with a guide, to an old, old garden, once belonging to an old, 
old convent, I suppose; and being admitted at a shattered 
gate, by a bright-eyed woman who was. washing clothes, 
went down some walks where fresh plants and young flowers 
were prettily growing among fragments of old wall and ivy- 
covered mounds, and was shewn a little tank, or water- 
trough, which the bright-eyed woman, drying her arms upon 
hér *kerchief, called, ‘‘ La tomba di Giulietta la sfortunAta.’’ 
With the best disposition in the world to believe, I could do 
no more than believe that the bright-eyed woman believed; 
so I gave her that much credit, and her customary fee in ready 
money. It was a pleasure, rather than a disappointment, that 
Juliet’s resting-place was forgotten. However consolatory it 
may have been to Yorick’s ghost to hear the feet upon the 
pavement overhead, and, twenty times a day, the repetition of 
his name, it is better for Juliet to lie out of the track of 





lean kine that wander about them ;) and streets of stern houses 
moodily frowning at the other houses over the way. The 
sleepiest and shabbiest of soldiery go wandering about with the 
double curse of laziness and poverty uncouthly wrinkling their 
misfitting regimentals ; the dirtiest children play with their 
impromptu toys (pigs and, mud) in the feeblest of gutters ; and 
the gauntest of dogs trot in and out of the dullest of archways, 
in perpetual search of something to eat, which they never seem 
to find. A mysterious and. solemn. palace, = by two 
colossal statues, twin genii of the place, stands gravely in.the 
midst of the idle town; and the king with the marble Re 
who flourished in the time’ of the Arabian Nights, might live 
contentedly ‘inside of it, and never have the energy in his 
upper half of flesh and blood, to want to come out, What a 
strange, half-sorrowful and half-delicious doze it is, to ramble 
through these places gone to sleep and basking in the sun! 
Each in its turn appears to be, of all the mouldy, dreary, God- 
forgotten towns in the wide world, the chief. “Sitting on this 
hillock where a bastion used to be, and where a noisy fortress 
was, in the time of the old Roman station here, Tbecame aware 
that I have’ never known fill now what it is to be lazy. Ador- 
mousé must surely be in very much the same condition before 
he retires under the wool in his cage—or a tortoise before he 
buries himself. I feel that I am getting rusty. That any 
attempt to think, would be accompanied with a creaking noise. 
That there is nothing anywhere to be done, or needing to be 
done, That, there is no more human:pr: , motion, effort, 
or advancement, of any kind beyond this. That the whole 
scheme stopped here centuries ago, and lay down to rest till 
the Day of Judgment. 


And now. for 


A SCENE AT MODENA. 


It was most delicious weather when the tall posting chaise 
brought us into Modena, where the darkness of the sombre 
cotonnades over the footways skirting the main street on either 
side, was made refreshing and agreeable by the bright sky, so 
wonderfully blue. I passed from all the glory of the day into 
a dim cathedral, where high mass was performing, feeble 
tapers were burning, people were kneeling in all directions— 
before all manner of shrines, and officiating priests were 
crooning the usual chaunt in the usual low, dull, drawling, 
melancholy tone. Thinking how strange it was to find in 
every stagnant town this same Heart beating with the same 
manotonous pulsation, the centre of the same torpid, listless 
system, I came out by another door, and was suddenly scared 
to death by a blast from the shrillest trampet that ever was 
blown. Immediately came tearing round tke corner am eques- 
trian company from Paris; marshalling themselves under the 
walls of the church, and flouting with their horses’ heels the 
very griffins, lions, tigers, and. other monsters in stone and 
marble, decorating its exterior. First, there came a stately 
nobleman with a great dealof ‘hair and no hat, bearing an 
enormous banner on which was inscribed, Mazerra! To- 
nicHT! Then, a Mexican chief, with a: great) pear-shaped 
club on his shoulder, like Hereules. Then, six or eight Roman 
chariots; each with a beautiful lady in extremely short petti- 
coats, and unnaturally pink leggings, erect within, shedding 
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beaming looks upon ‘the crowd, in which there was a latent 
expression of discomposuré‘and anxiety for which I couldn’t 
account, until, as the open, back of each chariot presented 
itself, I saw the immense difficulty with which the pink legs 
maintained their perpendicular over'the uneven pavement of 
the, town, which gave,.me.quite.a mew idea of, the ancient 
Romans and Britons, The. procession was brought to, a close 
by some dozen: indomitable warriors. of different nations riding: 
two and two, and haughtily surveying the tame population of 
Modena, among, whom, however, they occasionally .conde- 
scended to scatter largesse in. the form of a few handbills. After 
caracolling among the lions and tigers, and. proclaiming that 
eyening’s entertainments with blast of trumpet, it then filed off 
by the other end of the square, and left a new and greatly 
increased dulness behind.. When the procession had. so 
entirely passed away, that the shrill trumpet was mild in the 
distance, and the tail of the last horse was hopelessly round 
the corner, the people who had come out of the church to 
stare at it, went back again. But one old lady kneeling:on the 
pavement within, near the door, had seen it all, and had been 
immensely interested, without getting up ; and this old lady’s 
eye, at that juncture, I happened tocatch: to our mutual con- 
fusion. She cut our embarrassment very short, however, by 
crossing herself devoutly, and going down at full length on her 
faee before a figure in a blue silk petticoat and a gilt crown; 
which was. so like one of the procession figures, that perhaps 
at.this hour she may think the whole appearance a celestial 
vision. Anyhow, I mast certainly have forgiven her her inte- 
rest.in the Cireus, though I had been her Father Confessor. 


AN INN-YARD AT STRADELL. 


The horses. arrive in about an hour. In the interval, the 
driver swears: sometimes Christian oaths, sometimes Pagan 
oaths. Sometimes, when it is a long, compound oath, he 


begins, with Christianity and merges into Paganism. Various | 


messengers are despatched ; not so much after the horses, as 
after each other ; for the first messenger never comes back, and 
all the rest imitate him. At length the horses appear, sur- 
rounded by all the messengers; some kicking them, and some 
dragging them, and all shoutingtothem. Then, the old priest, 
the young priest, the Avvocato, the Tuscan, and all of us, take 
our places; and sleepy voices proceeding from the doors of 
extraordinary hutches in divers parts. of the yard, cry out 
“* Addio corriére mio! Buon’ vidggio, corricre |” Salutations 
which the courier, with his face one monstrous, beaming grin— 
returns in like manner as we go jolting and wallowing away, 
through the mud. 


He describes the impression produced upon him 
St. Peter's -— r *y 


Immediately on going out, next day, we hurried off to St, 
Peter’s. It looked immense in the distance ; but distinctly 
and decidedly small, by comparison, on a near approach. The 
beauty of the Piazza in which it stands, with its clusters of ex- 
quisite columns, and its gushing fountains—so fresh, so broad, 
and free and beautiful—nothing can exaggerate. The first 
burst of the interior, in all its expansive majesty and glory, 
and, most. of all, the looking up into the dome, is.a sensation 
never to be forgotten. But there were preparations. for a 
Festa; the pillars of stately marble. were swathed in some im- 
pertinent frippery. of red and. yellow ; the altar, the entrance 
to the subterranean chapel, which is. before it, in the centre of 
the church, were like a goldsmith’s shop, or one of the opening 
scenes in avery lavish pantomime... And though I had as high 
a sense of the beauty of the building, L hope, as it is possible to 
entertain, I felt no yery strong emotion. I have been infinitely 
more affected in many English cathedrals when the organ has 
been playing, and in. many English. country churches, when 
the congregation have been singing.. I had. a much greater 
sears of mystery. and wonder in the cathedral of San Mark, at 

enice, 


And he has drawn’a very fine picture of 


THE, COLISEUM, 

It is no: fiction, but plain; honest, sober truth, to say—so 
suggestive and distinct is it at this hour—that, for a moment, 
actually in passing in, they who will, may have’ the whole great 
pile before them, as it: used’ to: be; with thousands of eager 
faces ‘staring down into the arena, and such a whirl of strife 


and blood, and dust, going on there as no language can de- 
scribe. Its solitude, its awful beauty, and its utter desolation, 
strike upon the stranger, the next moment, like a softened 
sorrow; and never, in his life, perhaps, will he be so moved 
and overcome by any sight not immediately connected with his 
own affections and afflictions. To see it crumbling there, an 
inch a year ;, its walls. and arches overgrown with green; its 
corridors open, to the day; the long grass growing in its 
porches; young trees of yesterday springing up on its ragged 
parapets and bearing fruit—chance produce of the seeds 





dropped there by the birds who. build their nests within, its 
| chinks. and crannies; to see its Pit of Fight filled up with 
| earth, and the peaceful Cross planted in the centre; to climb 
| into its upper halls, and look down on ruin, ruin, ruin,, all 
about it; the triumphal arches of Constantine, Septimus Seve- 
rus, and Titus; the Roman Forum ; the Palace of the Czsars; 
the temples of the old religion, fallen down and gone; is to see 
the ghost of Old Rome—wicked, wonderful old city—haunting 
the very ground on which its people trod. It is the most im- 
pressive, the most stately, the most solemn, grand, majestic, 
mournful sight, conceivable. Never, in its bloodiest prime, 
ean the sight of the gigantic Coliseum, fall and running over 
with the lustiest life, have moved one heart, as it must move 
all who look upon it now, aruin. God be thanked—a ruin! 
As it tops the other ruins—standing there, a mountain among 
graves, so do its ancient influences outlive all other remnants 
of the old mythology and old butchery of Rome, in the nature 
of the fierce and cruel Roman people. The Italian face changes 
as the visitor approaches the city ; its beauty becomes devilish, 
and there is scarcely one countenance in a hundred, among the 
common people in the streets, that would not be at home 
; and happy in a renovated Coliseum to-morrow. Here was 
; Rome, indeed, at last, and such a Rome as no one can imagine 
| in its full and awful grandeur! We wandered out upon the 
Appian Way; and then went on through miles of ruined tombs 
and broken walls, with here and there a desolate and unim- 
habitated house; past the Circus of Romulus, where the course 
of the chariots, the stations of the judges, competitors, and 
spectators, are yet as plainly to be seen as in old time: past 
the. tomb of Cecilia Metella: past all inclosure, hedge, or 
stake, wall, or fence ; away upon the open Campagna, where 
on that side of Rome nothing ‘is to be beheld but ruin.  Ex- 
cept where the distant Apennines bound the view upon the left, 
the whole wide prospect is one field of ruin. Broken aque- 
ducts, left in the most picturesque and beautiful clusters of 
arches; broken temples; broken tombs. A desert of decay, 
sombre and desolate beyond all expression, and with a history 
im every stone that strews the ground. ' 


Better still is this description of a scene, sketched by 
a hundred travellers, but never more vividly than by 
DicKEns, of 





THE CARNIVAL, 


I shall always remember it (he says), and the frolic, as a 
brilliant and most captivating sight; no less remarkable for 
the unbroken good humour of all concerned, down to the very, 
lowest (and among those who scaled the carriages were many 
of the commonest men and boys), than for its innocent viva- 
city. For, odd as it may seem to say so of a sport so full of 
thoughtlessness and personal display, it is as free from any 
taint of immodesty as any general mingling of the two sexes 
can possibly be; and there seems to prevail, during its pro- 
gress, a feeling of general, almost childish, simplicity and con- 
fidence, which one thinks of with a pang, when the Ave Maria 
has rung it away, for a whole year. * * * Some quarter 
of an hour of this sort of progress brought us to the Corso ; 
and anything so gay, so bright, and lively as the whole scene 
there, it would be difficult to imagine. From all the imnu- 
merable balconies, from the remotest and highest, no less, than 
from the lowest and nearest, hangings of bright red, bright 
green, bright blue, white, and’ gold, were fluttering in the 
brilliant sunlight. From windows and from s, and tops 
of houses, streamers of the richest colours and draperies of the 
gaudiest and most sparkling hues were floating out upon the 
street. The buildings seemed to have been literally tarned 
inside out; and to have all their gaiety towards the highway. 
Shop-fronts were taken down, and tke windows filled with 
company, like boxes at a shining theatre ; doors were carried 
off their hinges, and long tapestried groves, hung with garlands 
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of flowers and evergreens, displayed within; builders” scaffold- 
ings were gorgeous temples, radiant in silver, gold, and crim-, 
son; and in every nook and corner, from the pavement to the 
chimney-tops, where women’s eyes could glisten, there they 
danced, and laughed, and sparkled like the light in water, 
Every sort of bewitching madness of dress was there, Little 
preposterous scarlet jackets ;. quaint old stomachers, more 
wicked than the smartest boddices ; Polish , pelisses, strained 
and. tight, as ripe, gooseherries (!);, tiny, Greek caps, all 
awry, and clinging to the dark hair Heaven knows how ; 
every wild, quaint, bold, sby,. pettish, madgap fancy bad 
its, illustration in, a dress; and every fancy was as dead 
forgotten by its owner in the tumult of, merriment as. if 
the three old aqueducts,,that still remain entire had brought 
Lethe into, Rome, upon, their sturdy, arches, that, morning. 
The carriages were now, three abreast ;, in broader places four 
often stationary ,for a Jong. time together; always one close 
mass of variegated brightness; shewing the whole street. fu 
through the storm of flowers, like flowers of a larger growth 
themselves... In. some, the horses were richily caparisoned in 
magnificent trappings ;,,in, others, they, were decked fromm head 
to fail with flowing sihande, Some, were driven by coachmen, 
with enormous Nobis facta 1 one: face _I¢ering vat the orses 5 
the. other cocking its extraordinary eyes Hy. carriage ; and 
bath rattling, again wuder,,the ‘bail, oF sugarplums, Other 
drivers were, attired, as women, wearing Jong r nglets ‘and, no, 


bonnels,and, looking. more, ridiculoys ip’ apy real, lifficulty 


with the, horses (of. which, in, such. a gongourse, there were. a 





great, many) tham tongue can tell or pen describe, Instead of 
sitting ip the carriages: upon, the, seats, the han come Fames, 
women, to see and to be seen better, .sit, in the heads. pr # rf, 
barouches,,at this time, of general Ticenge, with heir fagt upon, | 
the.cushions.; and oh, , 6 eMHiNg, ATE dnd ty aists,,| 
PF. Meta shapes, and, fanghing tages the, teers, am Hi. 
mhonred; gallant figures that pm al ed BS a Sh 
wan Parutal of, hansgee gil ir or mote Ost ir, 
perhaps,-ahd the broadsides that were put into, and. betes 
Out of iste: fairy ‘Desrsbpde spladiyd Hig aM. wOha Momety ane, 
donbans, for ten miputes,at.a time, Carriages delaged’ PARR 
ong, place would, begin a. deliberate engagament, with’ gt er, 
carriages, or with people at the lower windows; and i pee | 
tators at,some upper, ke or window, joining jn, the fray . 
apd,attacking both.partics,. would empty dawn, great bags, 4 
conf titty that desgended like a, cloud, and 3p APSE RANG, 
them, whife,asanillers, il ATROGSR OR SETHE AD Resses, On. 
dresgese.colours. on, calowrss Aan SBOP growds, without end, 

Men. and boys clingipg to the. wheels. .of coaches, and holding, 
on, behind, and following ia, their, wake, and diving in amongst 
the horses’ feet to,,pick up scattered | flowers to. sell. again ;, 
maskers on foot Atha Fale generally) in, fantastic exagge-,, 
rations .of egurt dresses, surveying the throng. through ‘enor: 
mous eyeglasses, and always transported with ap, ecstacy of 
loxe, 90, the discovery of, any particularly old, Jady' af, a win- | 
dow ; long strings of Policincls, laying about them with blown 
bladderg,at the, ends of sticks; a waggonful. of, madmen, 
screaming and tearing to the life; coachful of gtaye Mame. 
lukes, with theiy horse;tail standard set up in the midst; a party, 
of Gipsy women engaged in tetrific conflict, with a shipint 0 

sailors ,, a man-monkey, ‘ona’ pole, surrounded by ‘strange 
ayimals with pigs’. faces and, lions’ tails, carried under, their 
atms,.or worn gracefully over their shoulders; carriages on 
carriages, dtesses on dresses, colours on colours, crowds upon 
crowds, without énd. , ila Seem 


In conclusion, we take | 
THE|LOTEERY, AT. NAPLES, ’ 
There is one extraordinary feature in the real life of 
Naples, at which we may take’ a'glance before we go—the 
lotteries. ‘They prevail'in’ mrosty parts of sItaly;:butsare :pat- 
titularly obvious in ‘their effectsiand»inflaencesyhere. | They 
are! drawneevery Saterday. ocThey bring an! immense revenue 
tothe government, and diffuse:a taste for’ gambling among 'the: 
poorest of the poor; which is .very comfortable! to the coffers 
of the’ state, and very °raimeus ‘td themselvesy The lowest 
stdke is One grain—less than a farthing! » One hundred hums 
bers+frdm ‘one to’ ‘a hundred: inclusive—are: put intoa box. 
Five'are drawn—those are the’ prizes. ' I buy three numbers; 
if one of them come” up, I -win»a ‘small prize; if two; some 
hundreds of times my stake; if \three, three thousand: five 





f,| promi: 
: bees tr i part, in. tight 


hundred times Py sake 'T stake (or play, as’ they call it) 
what I can upon tar and buy what numbers’ T please. 
The hidount y 1 pay at the lottery office, where T purchase 


the ticket, and it is ‘Stated on the ticket itself. Every lottery 
office keeps a pritttéd book, an’ universal Lottery Diviner, where 
every epee waa and circuinstance is provided for,’ and 
has a number against it, For instance, let us stake two car- 
lini—about sévenpencé.’ ‘On dur way to’ the'lottéry office, we 
run ‘against\a black mai. “When'we get there, we say gravely, 
“The Divinet.” “Iti a ‘Over the Cofinter'’as’ a serious 
matter of busiéss.’ “We Took at black ihah—such o Humber: 
“'Give us that.” We Jook’at finding against’a'petsow ‘in’ fhe 
street. “** Give tis'that.”” “We léok at’ the‘Haine of thé street 
itself. ‘Give ug that,” “Now Wwe have ‘our ‘three nunibérs, 
If the roof Of the théatre of San ‘Catld were 'to fallin, $0) matty 
people would re ad nunibets attached to’ sieht an aoci- 

ent ‘in the I ides, po Rage 8 re ane soon ‘close 
those numbets, atid décline “to run the Fisk of losing ‘any 
more upon’ thém: This” often’ happens,” Not “tong “ago, 


h| when there was a fire in the King’s” Palade, “there was 


such a desperate rum-on--fire;—and king, and palace, 
t i Loner ste on the numbers attached. to.those words in 
the Golden Book ‘were forbidden: a ys adcident ‘ot event its 
supposed, ‘by thé ignorant’ Popylate, tobe a tevélation to'the 
beholder, or party concerfied,”in confiexidt with’ the’ lottery. 
Certain pe Ay Who hide a tanent for Wrenthing fértdnately; aird 
Huth ‘sdught-afters! and ‘there ave sonia! (prieste thd are von- 
stantly favoured with visions! of the! iucky numbers.’ I heard 





f| of{d horse romning awhy with)a man,cahd ‘dashing :hitn down,! 


dedd, at the corder of & stieety/0 Piirsming the,shotse, with in 
crediblé: speedy:-was anotben aman 3) ho, rani sto fast, thes he 
cdme up immediately vafter, the oaccidenty; He. threw himselt 
upen Ais kners beside the -apfortyp Ba orig ts 

1h 


lasped his, 

hand with pp expression of the, wildest grief... oi IE, are ; 
er he gue pe png, word, to, Senge Jos hare a 
aii bau e i 


Parole int nwaber ie tetolen, oles ual 
the.afternopn, and we may. 0 tose lottery drawn. <The 
ce Yakes placé every Saturday; in ibanale,? or’ 
Coat GP FastiGe tins’ sige!’ earthy finething Poon; Ot 
gallery, as mouldy as‘ dtr OF) GéNAt, aera ip a dg 
At the upper end 46-e-pletferm,;-with—a—large—horse-shoe table 
upon it; and a oe he: neil sitting round—all 
Judges of the Law. Thé G4 Sit the little stool behind the 
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President, is the, Capo Lazzarpne,—a,king of tribune of the 

aetna: ake beh wo Wt t aft? faillycon= 

ducted—attendel By a: ‘féw* perso: friends!! A ragged, 
“th 


sivdtthy Yellow he i "with Pony: dir Rangitip down bil 
er -* face! Ahd ed vered mibenadiomeaeatiadonas 
quiéstidnably gerdinédirt/'! Alb thie od yok :tlie-wodni is filled” 
with the:conimonest ‘of the . Neapolitalt peoples >and: botween 
them anid thé: platforni;, guardib go dhe steps sleiding!to/the :lat- 
ter, ‘isa small Kdy OF Soldiers: ‘Dhene dsisdme; delay inthe; 
arrival of the necessary nunaber of jndgis.;; dysing whieh, the: 
boxi,im whieh the, numbers are being placed; is a, source, of the 
deepest, , anterest.,’| When; the yhox oof o fully. the, r Yi. 
who, is; to, (draw,.the,, numbers; gut,/of it. Becomes, the. 
Agature) of the Bess if He. is -alteady 

rdwn Holland-coat, with only, 







one (the left) sleeye to Ht Paliich Leaves” hi tight’ arin bared 
to tie thot t} ready’ (oF plait down itto the wysteridts 
chest.” Dag te htt mu whisper that pervade the room, 
all eyes’ are tui ed bi Uta Hani tattaeeerD ‘fortune. Peopte: 
begin'to inqnite His age) Hitha View to’the next lottery jana 
the nimiber of his Brothets® did ‘sisters; and’ the age of his’ 
father atid mother’; atid’ whether he has ‘any sholés or pimples’ 
upon him); and where;/iand! how many y4swhem the arrival/of 


| the last}judge butsone (a. little old) many aninersally, dreadeit a3 


possessing thd Ewil Eye) makes aslight diversion} and( would 
occasion a greater ond,| but; that,be is, immediately deposed, as 
a source of interest, by the officiating priest, who advances 
gravely to his place, foHbwéd by ‘a very dirty little boy, car- 
rying ‘his saered ‘vestments and:a' pot of Holy: Water. |) Here‘is 
the dast judge come ‘at last and now he itakes bis: place at the 
horse-shoe table ! 0’ There is: as mutmur:of :irrepressibleragita- 
tions oIn 'the ‘midst |6fiit} the:pfiest; putszis head into! the 
sacred: vestments; and ~pulls the! ‘same over chis) shoniders. 
Then, he says-a silent :prayer’;' and, dipping a brush:into’ the 
pot of Holy Water, sprinkles: it over the box and over the 
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boy,,and. gives them a double-barrelled blessing,—which the 
box and the boy are, both, hoisted on the table to receive. The 
boy remaining on the.table, the box is now carried round the 
front of the platform, by an. attendant; who holds it up, and 
shakes it lustily all. the time—seeming to, say, like the con- 
juror,,‘4 There is. no deception, ladies and gentlemen; keep 
your eyes upon me, if you. please!” . At last, the box is set 
before, the boy: and, the hoy, first-holding up his naked arm 
and open hand, diyes.down into the hole (it is made like a 
ballot-box) and pulls ouf a number, which, is rolled up, round 
something hard, like a bonbon, ;This-he hands to, the judge 
next him, who unrols a little bit, and hands it to, the Presi- 
dent,, next, to whom,hé sits. The President unrols it very 
slowly... The Capo Lazzarone leans over bis shoulder. .The 
President holds it.up, unrolled, to the Capo, Lazzarone. The 
Capo Lazzarone, looking at it eagetly, cries out, in a shrill 
loud voice, ‘* Sessantadue !’’ (sixty-two),—expressing the two 
upon his fingers, as he calls out. Alas! the Capo Lazzarone 
himself has not staked on -sixty-two,,. His face is very long, 
and his eyes roll wildly, 





An Account of the Manners and Customs of the Modern 
Egyptians, §c.. By Epwarp Witiiam Lane. In 
2, vols. London, 1846. .Nattali. 

Tuis isa work which it would have given us great 

pleasure to have noticed at considerable length, for it is 

stuffed with new and curious information. But it is, in 
fact, only a reprint; having appeared originally in ‘The 

Library of Entertaining Knowledge,” and consequently 

being so well known to most of our readers, that we 

should not be justified in occupying our columns with 
either criticism or extract. Enough to place its re- 
appearance among our record of the progress of publica- 
tion, and to say that it is profusely illustrated with 


wood-cuts, and that it is now bound in a handsome red | 


cloth, instead of the Quaker-like garb in which it was 
originally introduced. , Its contents are of enduring in- 
terest, and the work is therefore a permanent addition 
to the library, and marvellously cheap. 











FICTION. 


Livonian Tales. By the Author of “ Letters from the 
Baltic.”.. London, 1846. Murray, 


-Tu1s. addition to. the Home and Colonial Library is de- 


signed to illustrate the manners of the people: on the 
shores of. the Baltic now under the dominion of Russia. 
The volume contains three tales, two of which, namely, 
“The Wolves” and “The Jewess,”’ have already ap- 
peared in one of the magazines. “ The Disponent” is 
new, and undoubtedly it is the best written, the most 
interesting, and the most abounding in information that 
will be strange to the English reader. ‘The pictures of a 
state of society to which there is no parallel within the 
range of summer tourists, are peculiarly attractive, and 
the writer has exhibited uncommon artistic skill in the 
construction of her narrative, and great power in the 
portraiture of character, and in the graphic sketches 
she has presented of scenery and society wholly foreign 
to, our own. The despotism of Russia is shewn. in all 
its hideousness, and from these truthful pictures of 
homely life, better than from. the. laboured speeches of 
statesmen or conjectures of politicians, can the condition 
of that population be understood. A few extracts will 
provethis. Itshould be premised that * The Disponent”’ 
is a sort Of steward or land-ayent. © Here he is :;— 
:, /+>j|, THE, DISPONENT. 

Presently @ cdarse domineering: voice was heard;: and the 
disponent appeared at the topoof the steps and summoned them 
to:enter:': He-wasvin ithe:full swagger of ‘revengéfal insolence, 
and’ hath his:eye fixed/upom Mart. But Mart did «not look :at 
him; at:that-nioment itomattered ot: who: was the author-of 


sounded like a knell, and firm knees shook, and ruddy cheeks 
were blanched as they moved together up the steps, four of 
the soldiers ‘bringing up the rear, as if escorting prisoners. 
Mart perceived ‘that his friend could hardly drag his limbs 
along. ‘Lean on me, Juhann,” he said, and stooped to sup- 
port him, when he saw that the child was still on the father’s 
hand, “ He can’t go with us,” said Mart; “ give him me; 
I'll Jeave him below ;’’ and he fried ‘to disengage the little 
hand which the Brautwerber held tight in his cold clammy 
grasp. ‘‘ Forward !°" said the soldiers behind. ‘* Come on,” 
roared the Disponent, in front. ‘* What’s all this about ?-—a 
child! Kick it down the steps.’’ At this moment, one of 
the remaining soldiers, as immovable a machine to’ all appear- 
ance as his comrades, came forward and said, ‘‘ Dai ”—give. 
It was not the word, but the look that spoke. Juhann let 
go his hold. Mart lifted up the little thing above those 
next him, and the soldier received it kindly in his arms. 
This little act refreshed the poor men’s hearts for a moment. 
They were now shown through a great bare hall’ into a side 
apartment, which, though spacious and lofty, was close and 
unventilated, for the dusky double windows had been left 
standing the year round. There, upon coarse chairs brought 
in for the purpose, for it was dirty and unfurnished, were 
seated the Hakenrichter (a kind of magistrate for the district), 
and an officer in uniform ; behind them, at a long desk, several 
officials, all high busy examining registers, scrutinizing pass- 
ports, and scrawling over a great many long sheets of coarse 
paper, with the stamp of the Russian eagle at top. The Ha- 
kenrichter was a hard-featured, red-haired, thin man, who 
looked as if he could be both familiar and unfeeling. He had 
served in the army, and retired from it with that stamp of 
character which Russian habits engender and Russian laws pro- 
tect. He always punished the weaker party, and prided him- 
self on his justice ; he never believed a word from a peasant, 
and boasted he was never taken in; he lied with unblushing 
effrontery, and thought himself clever; he was fearfully pas- 
sionate, and called himself frank; he had no regard for the 
feelings of others, and fancied himself witty. The officer was 
also very skinny and very ulgy. He wore a great number of 
orders; and his uniform shewed him to be an aide-de-camp to 


| the Emperor. His face, therefore, testified that he could 


alternately look the tyrant or the slave, as circumstances might 
require; but otherwise, no variety of expression was dis- 
cernible. Behind the Hakenrichter stood the Disponent, who 
was high in his favour; looking, as usua!, all honesty to those 
above him, and all insolence to those below. Now ensued a 
scene, the mere mention of which will be description sufficient. 
The men, with the exception of poor Juhann, were all appa- 
rently in health, and free from deformity of limb, though one 
was small and puny in size. But the Crown is not satisfied 
with appearances, lest, peradventure, a recruit should be thrust 
en it who might require the hospital instead of the drill. 

ach man, therefore, in turn was subjected to a personal scru- 
tiny, only to be compared in nature and manner with that 
carried on at slave and cattle markets ; prolonged according to 
the will and pleasure of the judges, and conducted with every 
aggravation most insulting to the feelings. It is true, the 
feelings of the generality of the peasants are not very keen or 
delicate; and it would be surprismg if under all circum- 
stances they were ; nevertheless, on more than one cheek there 
burned the glow of shame, and in more than one eye there 
lowered the fire of resentment, which boded a day of heavy 
retribution, however distant, between the oppressed and the 
oppressor. 


The heroine is a pretty Livonian peasant girl. Let us 
behold her on the interesting occasion of 


A BETROTHAL,. 


She was pretty, and very young; hard. and vacant labour 
had not yet furrowed her forehead, nor exposure to, the air 
embrowned ber:skin; her hair, too, which, as with all-the in- 
habitants of these regions, man.and woman alike, was allowed 
to grow its full length, was: bright coloured. and glossy, and 
fell) in pretty waves upon her shoulders, and not too much 
over: her: face; while the little hollow circle of pasteboard, 
whieh the maidens of this: part: of the province wear fastened 





on-the crown of the head, accorded gracefully with the round 


this! bitter:hour. « The pity for: his» comrades: had: eased that’ and flowing lines of her young face, and was,casily imagined to 


creadfat« sensexof pity for himself, 





To all ‘the ‘summons;| represent. bridal chaplet for ‘the eecasion. ..The figure, too, 
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which was enclosed in the tight-fitting short-waisted spencer 
of course grey homespun cloth, was slight, easy, and round. 
The gay striped petticoat hung slimly down, and altogether, 
with the bent head and downcast eye, there could be no prettier 
picture of a northern maiden on her betrothal day. So far all 
was in character with the occasion; yet there was something 
also too foreign to it to be overlooked. ‘The’ pastor was ac- 
eustomed to all kinds of manner, from the’ most incompre- 
hensible apathy to the most.awkward sheepishness’; but-in that 
of the young girl there was something distinct from ‘either. 
Her hands, which partook of the general delicacy of her whole 
appearance, were nervously restless; and, when she looked up 
for a moment, she showed an expression of bewilderment 
neither natural to her age nor to the occasion. Then she ex- 
changed a few petulant whispers with the old man, behind her, 
evidently her father, with far more hurry of manner than 
usually ruffies the dull surface of a Livonian woman’s.soul—in 
which expostulation seemed the character on one side, and 
pacification on the other. Behind them on a chair, lay a gay 
piece of chintz, some red beads, and other articles of woman’s 
finery, which the bridegroom brings on such occasions, and to 
which the old man pointed once or twice in furtherance ap- 
parently of his words. But this appeal was more violently 
resisted than any other; and she looked as if she’ would have 
spoken aloud, when, observing the minister’s eye was upon 
her, down went the head again, and she stood immovable. 








In that land famine, and its follower, disease, are fre- 
quent visitors. One of these seasons of misery is so 
powerfully painted, that we must extract the description, 
though long. 

A FAMINE, 

Mart thanked him with a happy face once more; and, leav- 
ing the Pastorat, joined the congregation in the walk home to 
the village. It was seldom he came in for any of the news 
and gossip of the little;community; and it would have been 
better for his peace if he had not now, for there was but one 
prevailing theme,. Not the scarcity and unhealthiness of the 
season, for that was looked upon as too much God’s doing to 
be murmured at; but the many and increasing cruelties.of the 
base-born tyrant over them. There were stories. which, made 
Mart’s very heart sick—of boys who have been. overworked, 
of gitls who had been defrauded of their little earnings, of both 
who had been dreadfully beaten and misused... Then there 
were men lying at home il! with the effects of corporal punish- 
ment ; some for having neglected work or pilfered trifles, but 
most for having merely turned, like the worm, when they were 
trodden upon. Mart was wretched. Every word seemed to 
pluck at those bitter bad feelings which he hated more even 
than the wickedness which roused them, He left the groups, 
and dropped back to the Brautwerber, who was walking be- 
hind, his eyes, as usual, on the ground, and his puny little boy 
toiling along by his side. But this was not the way to change 
the current of Mart’s thoughts. He knew, and, so did every 
body else, that Juhann’s weakly looks and habitnal depression 
were the result of one of those acts of intolerable tyranny of 
which so many had just been related. He had been beaten 
under semblance of the law, but in reality to gratify the. malice 
of a master who always found law in Russia for all his cruelty ; 
and he had never held up his head after it. The man’s 

Spirit was broken! Mart, as we have seen, could. do more 
with ‘him than any body else, and generally managed_ to 
brighten up the moody though gentle face of his friend. But 
this time his-beart failed him. In his good-humonured way ‘he 
took hold of the child’s other hand, and walked’/on for’ a 
minute or two in silence. Then suddenly he stopped, for Mart 
wes towing away both father and child at an unconscionable 
rate; and it struck him all at once that the little feet lingered. 
*‘ Are you tired, my little fellow ?’’ ‘‘ Ja, vegga,—yes, very,”’ 
said the poor child. Ina moment he was seated! aloft on a 
firm arm, the little pale face close to Mart’s still ruddy cheek; 
“* How light he is!’’ said Mart, inadvertently, as he pressed 
the squalid, tiny form to him. A pang shot over the father’s 
face. ‘* Yes,’’ said he, ‘wh 18Skiff and bones, like all of us; 
chopped straw does not make~-man’s flesh. The church-cart 
will have many a journey, but all light ones this year.’"\\ Matt 
pretended to laugh off this speech; ‘‘ But your little boy, has 
been very ill; no wonder he is so, thin.) It is well he got 
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haps; but Death does not take the offered child: but he'll go 
this winter, and the other too,”’ It is wrong to say that,’’ said 
Mart ; and they walked on in silence till they reached Juhann’s 
dwelling. It was not often that Mart had time to see into one 
of his neighbour’s interiors; and none could offer a stronger 
contrast to his own than this. The Brautwerber’s farm was 
one of the most miserable in the miserable village. ‘The little 
barn and cowshed were quite unroofed, to feed those whom it 
no longer from ‘the cold ; and the house itself was 
not in much better condition. The roof had sunk ; the posts 
had given away ; and the doorway, wider and lower even than 
usual, seemed an entrance far more fitted for animals than for 
men, and was in truth quite as much used as such by the one 
as the other. Mart bowed his lofty head and went ‘in. 
The first moving .objects that became visible through the 
smoky atmosphere were three gaunt, high-backed pigs, 
one of which was busy with its snout grabbing ina low rib 
filled with filthy straw, which apparently constituted. the only 
family bed. Farther on was a shapeless mass on the floor, 
which, but for two little skeleton legs which dangled from it, 
might have been taken for. some unclear. beast also. As the 
men entered, the legs agitated themselves rather Mee i 
The mother, for she it was, now got up from the kind of lair, 
where, like an animal, she had been brooding over her young, 
and let a little thing of two years old drop from her. It stood 
for a moment tottering, ‘then tumbled and roared. The 
father advanced, took it: wp tenderly and hushed it: it was 
evident the children loved him, and he them, in spite of what 
he had said. But oh! what a home this was for a man to 
come to! No Livonian will let a friend enter his door without 
setting something before him to eat; and bread was put upon 
the board. Such bread Mart had seldom seen ;_ chaff was the 
principal ingredient, corn the least... The loaf was as light in 

roportion as the poor children it failed to nourish. And as 
Mart looked at the thin limbs and large bodies of the inno- 
cent little beings, he saw at once the result of a long continua- 
tion of such diet. Juhann did not press his friend to do more 
than break the bread ; a process too easily accomplished, for it 
failed in all the propertiés of adhesion: but he gave a piece to 
the children, who swallowed. it. as quickly as. it passed» their 
lips, as if mastication were thrown away upon such materials. 
‘Ts there nothing to drink,?’’ ingnired the, Brautwerber of his 
wife. ‘‘ Where is the milk?’ ‘The cow is dry, and the 
calf is dead; but there is “water,” said the woman. ‘ Yes, 
said Juhann, ‘‘ water.enough:’’ And, stealing a bitter smile 
at Mart, he added, ‘‘ Water ;in the oven :’’ this being a.Let- 
tish phrase for extreme dearth. Wretched thoughts accom- 
panied Mart in his. lonely walk home, and some self-upbraid- 
ings too; for, compared with this household, and too.many 
he knew were like it, his was rioting in abundance. 





Social Influences ;.or Villiers. In three vols. London, 
1846. Newby. 
Justice to readers demands plain speaking to authors. 
A literary journal forgets its duties: if, through any ten- 
derness towards overweening vanity, or the indiscretions 
of inexperience, it refrains from stating the true characters 
of works submitted to its judgment. This more espe- 
cially in the case of novels, for both the keepers of the 
circulating libraries and their patrons are accustomed to 
rely upon the dictum of the j in whose honesty 
and good taste they have faith, for guidance what the 
one shall buy and the other borrow; and to mislead them 
by false praise,”or even by the: withholding of censure 
when it is due, is an offence which should be followed by 
loss of their confidence in the journal guilty of it. 
Therefore it, is that, however personally inclined to 
overlook the manifold faults;of Social. Influences, andto 
spare what is probably the first effusion of.a very young 
and. silly person, remembering the hundreds. of circu- 
lating libraries. who: honour (Tx (Crrero by making it 
their. guide in the. choice, of-boaks for their shelves, and 
that such forbearance might oecasion to many of these 
subseribers the throwing -away/of upwards: of a 
sterling, we feel that we must even: tell the*plain truth. 
Social Influences is, indeed, an absurd) production. 





through that fever at all.’’ ‘‘ Better still if he had. not, per- 





The author is not master of the rudiments of his'eraft; 
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he cannot write his mother-tongue. He scruples not to 
coin words whenever his own narrow acquaintance with 
the riches of our language fails to supply them from her 
inexhaustible stores. Then, his affectation is most ridicu- 
Tous. Probably he fancies himself an original,.and so 
he diyides his story into Jooks, and each book. into 
parcels, which he disdains to call by the. vulgar title of 
chapters, but. which he terms No.1, No..2,.No..3,.and 
so forth. The subject-matter of these divisions he heads 
in. such a_.silly, meaningless. fashion, as. this—‘ Month 
month ”’—‘ Abscond ”—‘ Upshooteth ”—“ Pro- 
gresseth,” and.many others. He writes. in. the piebald 
manner so much in vogue some twelve years since 
among the “silver-fork+school ” of novelists. Every 
page is thickly interlarded with French phrases, as if the 
author was conscious of his ignorance of his own Jan- 
guage, and'therefore' anxious to prove that he had some 
TT hatte with another. 

. As for the’ plot, it is the most bald, tame, and common- 
place: the characters are ill-defined and badly sustained, 
andthe dialogues are, as_un-English as.can, well be 
imagined, For proof of these remarks, which honesty has 
compelled, but which we have made with pain, it is only 
necessary to open.the, volumes. at any page to find it 
abundantly... Here, is the. firat. sentence our eye lights 
upon :— 

But Miss St. Aubin, who had, during the first figure, much 
confabulated with her serious partner, flirted through the suc- 


ceeding with’ an adjacent —and, at the conclusion, severed | her self-reliance strengthened by success, and her skill 





romances cast in the model of Scorr, and especially 
remarkable in a lady, for it is worthy. of note that, 
although ladies excel in the portraiture of society as it 
is, they. cannot. paint society as it was, nor recal. dis- 
tinetly, and with appropriate “ scenery, machinery, 
dresses, and decorations,”’.as the playbill has it, the men 
and manners, or rather “ the spirit,” of by-gone ages. 
Miss Jewry has been more successful in this than any 
of her female contemporaries, save Mrs. Bray, and’she 
almost rivals Jane Portex in the power of investing 
the personages of lier story with an attraction that rivets 
the regards of the reader, and impresses them upon his 
memory more as realities than as abstractions, 
Therefore we can recommend The Ransom to the 
library, and advise the patrons of that great solace for 
summer and the stupidities of watering-places, to send 
for it. ‘They will be interested by the plot, and pleased 
with the writing. Probably they will say that; in ts 
main features, it nearly resembles a hundred other 
romances they have.read, and that the materials:are not 
very new, seeing that it is composed of murders; im- 
prisonments,. knights, monks, and. ‘such-like familar 
machinery, But these are so skilfully combed as to 
wear almost the aspect of novelty; and indeed, until a 
second Scorr shall arise to invent a new world for 
romance, we must be content with that we possess. 
With this evidence of her capacity, we hope often aga 
to welcome Miss Jewry into the domain of authorship, 


coolly, almost contemptuously, from Selwyn—rebounded to | improved by experience and time. 


Villiers, ‘for reparation of her former flightiness ; and ‘he ad- 
mitting the merrily-couched amende, disentangled. himself, no- | 
thing loth, from Aspic—whose acutely-skinned visage ever | 
increased in crossness on the presentation of an uncavillably | 
handsome face—and flew alorig in the airy train of waltzers. | 





Leontine ; or, the Court of Louis the Fifteenth. By Mrs. 


Maserty, Author of “‘ Melanthe,’ &c. In 3-vols, 
London, 1846. Colburn. 


Tue scene of this novel is, as its title would imply, laid 


This is.a fair specimen ofa style such as seldom ven- | in France. The plot is as extravagant as the fondest 


tures to challenge attention in print. It is of itself de- | lovers of the romantic could desire. 


Leontine, the 

















cisive against the claims of the atithor as a novelist, even heroine, is the daughter of no less a personage than Car- 


had he all the other excellencies Which he wants. 








dinal Richelieu, by a lady whom he is represented ag 
having married privately, but afterwards as privately 


The Ransom. A Tale of the Thirteenth Century ; founded | ae away for, purposes of state. ‘This.lady, separated 


on @ Fémihj-Tradition. “By Miss Lavra Jewry. 

In3 vols. “London, 1846, “Newby. 

Tuts romancé is founded upon a tradition preserved in 
the family of Pattie Pauncerorrt Duncombe, Esq. 
of Brickhill Manor, Bucks. The legend runs, that Sir 
GERALD PAUNCEFORT, a famous crusader, being taken 
prisoner by the ‘Saracens, the strange ransom was de- 
manded of a lady’s hand: This ransom was paid, and 
his liberty procured through the self-devoted heroism 
of his wifey who sacrificed her limb to purchase his re- 
lease. The authoress of the romance has ¢laimed the 
novelist’s: privilege to substitute the betrothed for the 
wife of the prisoner, so as to increase the interest of the 
story; and from’ the materials thus afforded she’ has 
woven a plot that engages the reader’s attention from its 

ing to its conclusion, and which she has involved 
with a sufficient number of incidents, episodes, and 
under-plots to prevent the narrative from flagging, or 
the reader from complaining of dulness. 

Miss Jewry is evidently’ not’ an experienced writer; 
this is probably her first serious attempt to compose an 
elaborate fiction; ‘he ‘errors of immature authorship 
are visible. She has’ not ‘courage’ to trust to the 
promptings of her own genius; she follows the beaten 
track of her predecessors, and has’ framed’ her romance 
too precisely after the established fashion, both in its 
materials and ‘in’ its composition. This timidity is un- 
necessary, for she has strength of her own'sufficient to 
sustain her in’ more ‘ambitions aims, if she would but 
trust'to it; All through’ this’ novel proofs are lavishly 
scattered of powers both for conceiving’ and executing 
a‘work of imagination,such as’ are rarely found in the 


ut not divorced, confides her child secretly. tothe: care 
| of a wealthy, banker, and marries the Duke of Modena. 
| The child grows upa beauty, of course, but ignorant of 
her illustrious parentage, and is by her foster-father 
betrothed to a’ nephew and ward, whom she’ loves 
devotedly. But he visits the Court of Louis, of which 
an elaborate description is given, and there permits his 
heart to be stolen away by another. In the midst of 
these distractions the banker dies, and leaves our heroine 
enormous wealth. The end of all is discovery, reeon- 
ciliation, and matriage, after the necessary number of 
thwartings and crossings. 

Mrs. MABERLY has some power in scene. painting, 
and can throw ina dash of the pathetic, with good effect, 
But she cannot sketch character. Her Richeliewis not 
true to history, and it wants the completeness of JamEs’s 
“ Richelieu.” Indeed, itis apparent. that. historical ro- 
mance is beyond her capacity. The domestic novel is 
that for which she has a natural vocation; and. beyond 
that sphere she should not venture. We mean not to 
say that Leontine is therefore to be altogether condemned; 
on the contrary, it is a readable enough fiction, and, amid 
the dearth of good novels that has marked the present 
season, will pass muster a8 a book to be sent for in de- 
fault of a better. 








POETRY. 

Thé Pleasures of Home; a Poem. By Stuart Far- 
avHarson, D-C.L. London: Grant and Griffith. 
On openifig Mr. FARauHARsON’S book we were struck 
| by’a strange coincidence in the preface, Thus itis. In 
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volume 3, No. 58, of Tux Critic, we noticed a small 
but eloquent pamphlet.on the “ Physical.and Moral Eyils 
of ecard Visers of Labour.””’ Mr. Maccaut, whose 
works we have often had occasion to mention in THe 
Critic, is the author of the: pamphlet. In reviewing 
this work we extracted what we considered a. beautiful 
passage on “ Nature, and Home.” .. This. passage Mri 
Far@uH4RSON has copied into the preface ef his book, 
where it occupies a.space.of nearly two pages.| ‘There is 
no acknowledgment, of the source from, whence. the 
passage was taken, but it is so linked with Mr. Far- 
QUHARSON’s own remarks, that any reader not ac- 
quainted with the original passage on ‘“ Nature,.and 
Home,” would give. Mr. Faraunarson credit for: all 
the merit it contains. In justice to Mr. MaccauL, and 
in justice to ourselves, as the reviewers of Mr. MaccALL’s 
pamphlet, we have thought it right to expose Mr. Far- 
QUHARSON’s pretension to 1déas for which he‘ean show 
no legitimate claim. We-—forbear making any harsh 
comments on the subject, . Mr. FarauHarson,. has 
sufficiently exposed himself, and we leave him to his.re- 
flections. What justification he can ofer Mr. MaccALL 
it is not our business to suggest. We now pass.toja 
nly of Mr. Faravuwapson’s poem, Zhe Pleasures of 
ome. 
We haye long and anxiously waited to welcome, the 
advent of a poet, in whom intellect should be a mode. of 
expression to utter all that is magnanimous. in senti- 
ment, and spiritual in feeling... We have. long waited 
for the resurrection.of poetic genius, but,it has not. yet 
come, and only in imagination..we behold the. glory 
which it is capable of lavishing on. the universe, and .on 
man. HowJongshallwe, be doomed to wait? . Centuries 
may pass before another solitary intellectual. giant, like 
SHAKESPEARE arises, or before such another galaxy of 
choice beings burst upon the world as marked the com; 
‘mencement of the present. century. After alhthat has been 
written, there seems to a casual observer scarcely. sufti- 
cient aliment remaining on, ;which.a great poet.can exist ; 
but the stores of poetry are inexhaustible,./There are 
two unfailing sources from which.a poet derives, his in- 
tellectual, vitality; these are,,.Nature inanimate, .and 
Nature animate. 

Inanimate, nature,is;infmite ; in yariation;; .and.the va- 
‘riety of poetical mind operating/on.this yariety, of nature, 
a succession of, dissimilar pictures .is produced, each 
alike beautiful, each.alike mdividual, ; ‘ 

Animate nature,--man, and.the result of man’s exist- 
ence—is the. greater source of the poet’s..power.., Man 
is compound aswell as simple; and. this, compound 
state, which is, termed society, sis an endless, change. 
There are ample jmaterials. in society, and. ample. mate- 
tials in man, the mdiyidual, fox the use, of the most ex- 
Ppansive poet, 1ow sisasqo1d wy da 

We have,not fonnd in) Mr..FarquHaRSON, that man 
of immense and, mighty grasp,.who is,capable of seizing 
and arranging in architectural beauty all.the, philosophi- 
cal and! poetical materials around, hin; +He,,is,,not;the 
poet, for whom); we, bave, yearned: . He, is,.not . the 
poet who can, stir the sympathies, of zillions, and, avith 
a mental electric flash, make himself, felt in all grada- 
tions, from the cottage to the palace,-;..,, 1 

But, supposing Mr. FarauHarson, is, not this; what, 
then,.is,he? He-jis.a, poet of..more, than common 
strength, of more /than|.ordinary grace...Mr. Far- 
QUHARSON, basi chosen asulject: damuiar,to; all bosoms 
pun he Mlanarets¥ —— a than)a a 
poet Can, wid suniversas ; 6) PY MME ON, A Ss) et 
which is, ariversality. .Theyauniwersality:of a subject, is 
a diffieulty, because itis an expansive emotion which. the 
. poet must faithfully, portuay,ia werds, and so, portray it, 
thatit shall equal the.image which every mind, holds.on 
ugh a subject. When pepoet fades danthis, the uniyer- 
sality of his subject is a stumbling block to his success. 


Home is.one, of those topics which in jits most sublime 
and sensitive form lives more in the heart than in the 
strains of a poet; inasmuch as all men are greater poets 
in sensibility than in actual utterance, so we think that 
every man who ha¥ a home, and can cluster’ affections 
atound his ‘hearth;- will find Mr. FaravHarson’s de- 
scription of the Pleasures of Home less warm and intense 
than ‘the ‘description which’ his” own mind ' mirrors. 
Home is the best embodiment of poetry, but Mr. Far+ 
avUHARSON has made incomplete poetry an embodiment 
of ‘home.’ ‘He could not help isolating joy, and love; 
and sociality, from that common centre of beauty which 
is known by the name of home. | Home is a talisman 
which conjures'up all the beauty of poetry, while written 
poetry is a talisman which conjures up only a portion of 
the beauty’ of home: ‘So that when Mr. FaRQUHARSON, 
and tien of like mental standard, fail in descriptions ‘of 
home, they fail onl because sucess isso dificult. ‘As 
an atithor of individual’ séenes, Mr. FarquHARSON:has 
not failed. As‘an author who sought to exhibit a cen- 
trality of feelings; he has sunk under the burden of his 
task! As'a specimen’ of Mr. FarquHarson’s style in 
composition, we quote the followmg’:— 1603 
’Tis early mora, the sun is high and clear, 
The dew- drops sparkling on the pendant bough, 
Our walk pursue; another cottage near, 
‘With roof of! thatch, and gable long:and low, 
How many pleasing spots, the vale below, 
OL .cotter’s homes, with curling smoke displays, 
Some néar at hand, and pry remote, we go 
Slowly and chem. the glittering rays, oat 
Shine'in the wreathing mist,'and' many a step delays.*'-” 
Can there be sorrow hert beneath One roof? mr 
' Whereé‘all'seems beautiful, so ‘peaceful, fair:— " 
Death's in this chamber, of much siu, the proof 
)|) oaAcfather) husband:sinks in stern despair; : 
Mia feeble A are Figo wa rata’ Pat 
ey. D monn © wou ve, 
Gator Hast) eek haw on’ bé dare 
Calt on his God?’ On! will he now’ receive 
‘So late a penitence;'to pity and forgive ? 
A gan is’on the wall, @ dog is ‘hia, , 
’ enéath a cloak! throws lodsely on the groutd ; 
No weeping childrep, isuch his erimes:forbid, qj 
week ‘ frocesacbesite pistine aiid 
acher +, perhaps onely ho 
May in obser band, and for a day, 
Whine 0’ er his é, with melancholy sound, 
Then frightened by the loneliness'‘away, 
Desert the spot,-and-nene-eare-where his ashes lay. 
‘Thps home has sorrows;too, as, well as joy, 
Scenes of affliction, as of sendahip dear,+> 
’Tis in ourselves to make or to destroy 
The charm’ of life, or marty hopes to ‘rear 
‘Of future promise in’ this lower spliere'; 
ei Nat the blind goddess, ficklefortune brings 
The ech aula hve wove man’s career; 
But ea we have, wove the various springs... 
_ That give to. ife its hopes, or death its ‘double stings. . 
We jeould ;haye,quoted. any, other four; stanzas and 
their;merit have been much. like the above... The, cha- 
racter of,, The.,.Pleasures. of Howe. is.equality, of tone, 
and equality of energy. Mr. FarquHaRson, is, nicely 
| artistic,-but not poetically strong... His descriptions.are 
not, vivid, but, neatly correct, . However much, he may 
surpass the host, of. xcribblers of the. Ave he.is not the 
man to whom we look forward with a hopeful idea, that 
vhe will accomplish, ali, that, the. present age requiresyef a 
peety. We gixe Mz.-Faraunwrsen the credit of being 
earpestin hig love of poetrys «We gixe him, eredit,, 
(wanting, 80) well, shat few, poets : have ‘lately .cpme 


3 
Under, our notice have ‘surpassed, him. But what jhas 


this, saughtims *, Something fay to, the, authar 
_bis present intellectyal conditian,.. at 40 fapurebl 


as to give us faith in the successful result o 


gressive genius. We venture to prophecy that whatever 
: +4 


Mr. FarauH rked more by 
polish than by power, more by neatness than by dignity, 
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more by quiet delineation than by intense and brilliant 
imagination.” “Mr, Fardviarson is deficient inthe 


highest attributes of genius. 


The Holocaust, and other Poems: to. which is prefixed .a 
Treatise on Superstition, By the Rev. Georce Bhar, 
London: Shaw. 

Mr. Buarr is more welcome asa prose writer than as a 
poet; because his. prose is more useful. In the 7reatise 
on Superstition, Mr. Buair has successfully combated a 
mischievous,eyil. . He observes of man, “ For thousands 
of years he has bowed the neck to a great phantom, 
which, although impalpable and imaginary, has crushed 
him -immeasurably below his rightful position in the 
universe. What adark,and. humiliating picture is the 
ancient history; of the world! It exhibits man in two 
attitudes, and in two\only—in the attitude of sanguinary 
strife, and in that of fear and trembling, at the shrine of 
sanguinary deities, and from the influence of visionary 
alarms!’ Mr. Buazr has also. uttered, among. other 
grand truths, the following, which men have much over- 
looked. _ “ Superstition ‘has! contributed more) largely 
than even the efforts of avowed infidels, to. injure the 
interests of Religion.” 

Mr. Biair’s book, independent of its more philoso- 
phical character,.is, interesting, from, a number. of anec- 
dotes on: superstition. gathered from. Sir WALTER 
Scorr’s “ Letters'on Demonology,” and other sources. 
We know that the remnants of a vulgar superstition still 
hang around men’s hearths, but supernatural agencies 
must now be looked.upon.rather asthe dreams of poets 
than the companions of calm, unimaginative mortals. 
Mr. Buatr’s oh had been, highly useful. a hundred 
years ago, lts usefulness is: now diminished by the 
growth of philosophy, which vexpands ‘daily in secluded 
villages and’ lonely ‘truts, Still we “have no dowbt that 
Mr. Bvatr’s book sill beinstrumental in scattering the 
mists of superstition, which yet cloud, universal yision. 

Mr. Bair, considered. :as..;a poet, is . unfinished. 
Poetry must attain a high standard before its influence 
can be felt. .. Prose. instructs often: by,an.abstract truth, 
but poetry must abound in that quality which assimilates 
the most readily with a °reader’s sympathy ahd _sensi- 
bility, and which is a generalizing ‘truth. * The’ truth of 
Mr. Buarr’s poetry is not, generalizing, and therefore 
Mr. Buarr is a surer. teacher by prose than. by poetry. 


Poetical Essays or Poems on Various Subjects. By PeTER 
MAGINNis. | Enniskillen: Stevenson. 
THESE poems.ate curious,.as the-production, of an Irish 
peasant ; and although they bear the.traces,of the self- 
taught artist, they havealso the decided footprints of a 
true poet. In’ the ‘mechanism ‘of metre and’rhyme, and 
sometimes in’ grammar, the verses are defective ; but 
when the ideas sought to be embodied are examined 
apart froin the dress in whieh they are clothed, they ‘will 
be found remarkably substantial. ‘The author delights 
especially in descriptions of natural objects, ‘such as are 
doubtless famjliar ‘foHim it his daily employthe as- 
pects of sky, and sea on; atid ‘hill, and valley, and tree, 
and flower’;'arid these he painits with a richness of colour 
and a completeness that strongly remind the reader’ of 
TridweoNn!2)0! 8 Siw biswiot Aool sw aiodw os asa 
With ‘continwal ‘practice; ‘and laborious ‘eorrection of 
the faults of metré, &e. at MAGINS4s ‘may ‘achieve for 
himsélf'a riche in’ the temple’ of farite “athonig ‘the bards 
bg a ale I éd8 faults ‘aré removed we: would 
Rot #vise Him 6" priv OF if He’ Mbst, to ‘etbriiit iis 
MS?'to' the revision Ufa jaaieoiy friend, With power to 
‘make whateter érdsired Or alterations ‘he may deéth ‘de- 
sitabte. Paster Morse ue ot Kye t eff svi Of ee 
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Animals: their Food and Instincts. London: Ward 
and Co. 
A’NATURAL history for youth, made peculiarly attrac- 
tive’ by its anecdotical character, and its avoidance of 
that aspect of learning which so often deters children 
ftom pursuing knowledge that would interest them, be- 
cause, in truth, it is not within their comprehensions, 
but which’ they ‘would cheerfully embrace, if only it 
be put in language with which they are familiar, in- 
stead of the jargon of scientific phraseology. It is illus- 
trated with woodcuts of uncommon excellence. How 
different from those that were wont to adorn our natural 
history books when we pored over them with all the 
intense enjoyment of childhood ! 
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Bluettés et Bouwtades. Par J. Pervtr Senn, de Geneve : 
avec un avent-Propos de M. Lovis Reypavp. Paris, 
‘1846. 

Whims and Oddities. By J. Petrr Senn, of Geneva; 
with a Preface by M. Lours Reysavp. 

THE name of M. Petir Senn has gradually esta- 
blislved itself in French literature, ds that of a dis- 
tinguished satirist and humourist. ‘The author of the 
capricious work named above is one of those spirits, 
daily béeeoming more rare in the world, who succeed in 
gaining a distinguished name in literature, without feel- 
ing necessitated*to pass the ordeal, so much coveted by 
many, of the Parisian circles. In these days, when 
retirement and study are not thought by any means 
essential to the perfectibility of an author, it may, i fi 
chosen few, not ‘be deemed to militate’ against this 
work that it was composed far from the whirl and 
tumult of life, amidst the society only of a few minds 
congenial to the author’s own. 

It is from Lake’ ‘Leman that the echoes of this name 
have reached us, ‘where it has already been crowned by 
the numerous suffrages of its admirers. For some 
years Getieva'and Lausanne seem to have been rivalling 
one another in threatening Paris with an’ army’ of 
authors, ‘agaitist whom it will shortly have no appeal. 
The progress of “French letters has hitherto been so 
undisturbed and unimpeded, that a degree of enervation 
may be traced by the critical eye in many of” its 
branches“the consequence, we conelude, of such vic- 
torious ‘progress ‘as has ‘alreddy been made. It may, 
then, be regarded as a benefit, when another body shall 
appear on ‘the arena of its former triumphs, and give a 
favourable reaction’ to a ‘spirit which has tliis’ been 
showing signs of diminished vigour. Readers of taste and 
judgment will propagate works of this kind, from their 
sincere sympathy with the author, atid thus induce those, 
whom success has led astray; to return to paths more 
truthful and genuine, 

The name of Perit Senn cannot be regarded ‘ad 2 
new tribute to the legion of poets and thinkers farnished 
by'French Switzerland; ‘neither is it a novelty of our 
tities: to find rivalry so near! .To Geneva do we not 
owe JEAN Jacauzs Rousseau? It was there that 
Madame be Srazn pénned some of her finest thoughts ; 
‘PseHoxw Kw has‘ never dwelt: elsewhere. Appreaching 
thore ittimediatély to ourselves,’ M.\ Viner has there 
‘established his ' reputation among the first of historians 
antecrities ’ while the natne of JoppreR stands foremost 
Namong thé writers 6f popular fietion 5 these names already 
48° vehiera ted and’ esteemed; that-of Perry ‘Senn 
equirés but more expansion ‘to become so likewise, | 
‘| Fe¥sCtiow more than ten or fifteen years sinee he was 
first known as 4 severe satirist, regarding human natite 
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seemed to be his element, and he has, as yet, never 
wholly forsaken this original tendency. Petir Senn 
is one of those, unfortunately not often to be encoun- 
tered, who perceive, or rather feel, instinctively, the 
proper bias of their talents, who waste no time in doubt- 
ful and ineffective. experiments, but) praceed,, without 
hesitation, to the object they are adapted to attain: 
with him, as, with, others, the, attire. may ,occasionally 
vary, but, beneath, the form. remains ¢yer 
Like others, again, he has. passed to prose, through. 
that very, natural: medium, poetry, ;, but even;there. his. 








satirical vein. was found to be, predominant... One of, 


these early works, entitled, “ Miliciade,” has, become 
very popular in. those cantons of Switzerland. where 
French is spoken, It was intended to be a satire on, the 
military institutions of the country, and, as. such, excited 
some laughter, some annoyance, and much admiration of 
the author’s powers of observation, graces of style, and 
truth of delineation. , 

The work before us is suffieient to prove that, in’ ex* 
changing poetry for prose, the spirit of the writer remains 
essentially the same. _One improvement may be traced; 
satire here becomes attuned to philosophy, irony_,to 
morality. In his preface, the author remarks, with per- 
haps some degree.of justice, that the form he has. chosen 
is of itself sufficient to bring down upon him a. host.of 
names now enshrined in honour, which shall. be: paraded 
before him by the critics in condemnation of his-humble 
attempt to follow in their path. Bruyzrr, Bacon; 
RocHEFroucavLp, and others, may certainly: be ‘cited; 
again and again, as fine’ examples of the style he 
has selected; but is ‘it just, therefore, to regard them 
as so many rebuffs to our more modern energy, and’ to 
torture an author with the honours of those whom he 
cannot do otherwise than fervently admire? On the 
contrary, aig their. genius, let us look with 
due appreciation on other efforts, which perhaps they 
alone have rightly taught us to estimate. A short. time 
since, another work of .the same. nature was published 
by M. Jouserr, wherein the RocuEroucauLp style 
was imitated with much talent. Let us, however, turn 
to that more immediately demanding attention, 

The’ volume: opens: with a ‘series of hegms; 
chiefly satirical, some ‘purely moral, which reveal capa- 
Cities of no common order; and there areas many claims 
upon power of language, in apparently simple sentences 

this kind, as in the finest ‘oration ; a nite‘discrimitia: 
tion of thoughts and terms is another important requi- 
site, and we find all these fully answered ‘by M. Perit 
Senn, Then follows a series of characters, 2° la 
BrvuyeEre, which we do not admire so much as the 
maxims ; one or two are, indeed, clever, but, they strike 
us, for the most part,.as too long drawn out. In deline- 
ations of this kind, rapid effective touches are of, most 
value.. High finishing is not sought. for, neither, in- 
deed, is it attainable, 

Among the best of these sketches is; perhaps, that of 
the neat M. Patenoche, the'individual who is‘never seen 
eut of order. 


At home, he gives himself up to a thousand little carés ‘and 
attentions, all without name, But which, neverthéless, con. 
sume considerable time. He brushes his clothes, folds them, 
and puts them away with extreme order’ and method; he 
picks up every pin that chance may deposit on the ‘floor, and 
sticks it with care in the collar of his dressing-gown ; he exa* 
mines the drawers of his bureau, and makes little packets of 
every thing that comes under his. hands, and arranges them 
again with the utmost minuteness; he never sits down until 
he has duly ascertained that he is not making a crease in his 
coat ; perhaps he cultivates a few flowers; if 80, he removes 
every faded leaf, then talks fo his canary, caresses his cat, 
being careful at the same time not to rtib against it, in case an 
accidental hair might settle on him. All these labours, and 
others equally important, performed with equal deliberation, 
consume the whole of the day, and he ends by telling you'he 


the same;. 
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has. not;time to. do, any, thing; that he has not. a, moment, to, 
himself ;,it is.possible to, believe it.perhaps, for if the days of, 
M. Patenoche are; not, the best. occupied, they are assuredly, 
among the busiest in the world. 


‘The sketch, too, of the self-satisfied journalist is done 
with much truth and spirit; it bears some’ affinity to the’ 
deeds of the fairy Rabatzoie, of which we hear farther 
on, where the author himself, as the editor ofa peries 
ia kind admitted,.@, 7a Asmodeus, into the opinions of 
the world in, general.on his publication... At the time of 
writing, the above-named sketch, Petit SENN was. in 
fact-editor of a journal.entitled Le Fantasque, in, which 
we:believe many of the articles contained in the present, 
volume. originally. appeared. ' 

The fairy displays to him the interior of a café, where 
the: Fantasque is perceived, lying on a marble table. 

A fat man, walking up and down, took up my journal, read 
the title, and daid it down again; then perceiving there was no 
one to talk to, and finding his coffee too hot, he took it up 
once more, and began reading, glancing through his eye-glags 
from time to time towards the shop-woman, who was seated. 
quietly behind the counter, The Constitutionnel was suddenly. 


‘announced : the fat man threw down the Fanfasque, and I wag 


forgotten. A circle opened before my eyes, and I perceived 
the Fantasgue reposing on a gaming table; it was almost 
covered by a hat and mantle; none but paternal eyes would 
have discovered it so well hidden : consequently it lay undis~ 
turbed until some oné seized his cloak, and so doing threw 
down the paper. The. fall attracted the attention of an indi- 
vidual seated by the fire ;. he rose, picked it up, and proceeded 
to.read it with the deepest abstraction: At that moment I felt 
happy. At the same time the page was not turned, and the 

ntleman had held. it full a quarter‘of an hour before him, 
Fett troubled, and, anxious to discover what excited so much 
attention on his part, I perceived my reader quietly asleep be- 
hind it! Again—see a father filling his pipe by the fire : he 
presses down the tobacco with his thumb ;, then, casting’ his 
eyes around, he sees the Fantasque lying on the chimney- 
piece; he seizes it, rolls it up, forms therewith a lengthy in- 
flammable body, plunges it into the fire, draws it out in one 
flame, applies it to his pipe, and thus inhales the aufo-da-fé of 
my prose and poetry. At this instant his daughter runs in 
she cries out, and complains of the use that ‘has been made’ of 
her paper. I gazed at her, and thought she was lovely, beau- 
tiful, interesting—this young protectress of literature—when 
she added these words; ‘‘ Ah! papa; and I was reckoning 
upon this paper for‘my curl papers! !”’ 

There are some clever papers on very miscellaneous 
subjects, such as the blessings’ of flannel, the disadvan 
tages of being of small stature (this last ‘a subject on 
which more,humour might have, been expended than 
the .author ie MS also on the pocket, handker- 
chief, and the, important part it.plays in the world, from 
tragedy.and comedy down to the incidents and mangue 
vres.of daily life ; likewise on, self-love, on tobacco, &ec, 
on; romance readers, on,short sight and on long; sight $ 
all which: display, considerable powers of humour. One 
on the, merits of youthful, medical men we think our 
readers, will.find. as amusing as we did, ' 


ON THY ADVANTAGES! OF BEING THE FIRST PATIENT OF A 
YOUNG PHYSICEAN. 

I am by no means one of those who run .to-a merchant for 
my goods, for the very reason that he can do without my cus- 
tom, and ‘enjoys what we call being ia vogue; no}; T prefer en- 
couraging a débutant, rather than overflowing money boxes, 
already well filled: Thus morally’ inclined, I-have often re- 
flected on the real advantages arising from this system; cha+ 
ritable in itself, to those who are making choice of a physician. 
T prefer being the first patient of arising Esculapius, and I 
beg of my readers'to follow me i reflécting on the many ‘fa+ 
vourable chances ‘and’ blessings that miust result from such’ 
selection. ’ 

Ti the first: place, the’ physitiati who ‘has but’ one! patient 
catinot in conscience’ suffer ‘himself to: neglect him ; you" have 
no chance of snatchitig him from: the side of ‘another sufferer, 
nor of running over'the whole town when you want him; if 
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he is not at your house, he must be at his own ; delightful se- 
curity! This doctor, always accessible, becomes almost your 
shadow; you may take care of him, lodge him even; ‘he be- 
longs entirely to his one patient. 

Secondly. Less separated by time from the period of study, 
the young physician, at his, débiit, has his memory fresh from 
the lectures of his professors, and the observations the hospitals 
may have roused in him ; fully impregnated with Hippocrates, 
Broussais, Dubois, Orfila, &c. his step is sure, guided by the 
influence of their precepts, even now echoing in his ears. The 
‘very sources of his condition are all for you; you have, ‘as it 
‘were, a reverberation of the first practitioners of the age, 

Thirdly. Your complaint is the only object of his attention 
and care ; you enjoy his first sensibilities, unblunted by the 
‘effects of long practice ; your condition is fully impressed upon 
his brain, no chance of confasion or entanglement with other 
cases, of which he might possibly be thinking, while prescrib- 
ing for you (an accident no way desirable) ; all his faculties 
are concentrated on one point, every ray of his science con- 
verges upon you; there is nothing to distract his interest, or 
divert his efforts ; on the contrary, they are reduced to an unity 
of action perfectly delightful and cheering. He turns you 
over in his head, walks about with your complaint, dreams of 
it at night, in fact never leaves you one second. If he does 
not see you he thinks of you. Assuredly this is an advant 
not to be despised; no physician, however much 4 la nO 
ean offer devotion like this, or have the opportunity, indepen- 
dently of the inclination, to make such a series of observations 
on the various phases of your condition. 

‘ourthly. His interest, much more than his self-love, ren- 
ders your recovery the ardent object of his hopes; you are his 
reputation, his future prosperity, should he succeed in re- 
establishing you; on you he builds his fortune, on you he 
founds his reputation ; you are the pedestal on which he is to 
Stand up before the world; in short, for him you are the hen 
of see si which he will take good care not to lose. 

,Fifthly. Ought he not to tend you with affection, with love, 
with gratitude? You are the first who has confided your ex- 
istence to him. He will repay your grandeur of soul ; for the 
remainder of his life he will remember you with affection, and 
serve you with particular zeal and attention ; on you his first 
fforts have been expended; you have offered yourself volun- 
tarily, confidently, to his unexercised science ; you have braved 
what the world calls his inexperience ; you have proved that it 
é# possible to come out of his hands safe and sound; in him, 
then, you will gain a physician devoted to your complaint, a 
teal friend attached to your health, seeing that that continued 
health will be the first living witness of his professional powers. 
No, I must beg to repeat it, fear nothing from a young physi- 
cian; endeavour to become his first patient, and, if he has a 
noble soul, whatever misfortunes or reverses happen to you, 
he will be your last and truest friend. 


Another article in which Perrr Senn has evidently 
taken much delight, is that on the Mauvais Sujet de 
Treize Ans, the naughty boy of thirteen, wherein he de- 
precates modern tuition, which patronizes books more 
than hve developement. It was not so, he suggests, 
that Henri IV, BAYArv, Dvavesiin, and other 
heroes, were brought up, “with whom, indeed,” he 
adds, “1 have but that in common,” but it must be 
acknowledged, however much his “conduct might agi- 
tate his parents, there was but little anxiety regarding 
his health.” ‘There is‘also an:amwusing paper on sleepers, 
on which he says— 


If the demands of sleep. are at times importunate, they 
have at. others great advantages of position, for instance, in 
the representative assembly, where, in; the, midst of extreme 
deliberation, they can be, satisfied. without noise, without mo- 
tion, -without. trouble. of any.kind,. and without causing: the 
slightest. remark. You.assume a comfortable.and convenient 
position on your chair ;,.you gaze at the tie of your cravat, 
and, abandon: yourself to your..sensations, with , perfect. ease, 
and in such a manner, that there, the senate for instance, 
where you. come to worry your. brain, and, fatigue the, mind, 
you. suceeed in obtaining ,a sweet and tranquil nap, and find 
~~ ideas considerably refreshed instead of being depressed. 
‘This position, too, never compromises the, presumed attention 





of those who adopt it, for it very much resembles thought and 
abstraction ; neither can it wound the feelings of the speaker 
at the time, as he may regard it approbative of his dis- 
course, 


Further on we have public sleepers, classed under two 
heads, the bold and the bashful ; to the former the author 
strongly recommends green spectacles, as advantageous 
in preventing the en influence upon those in 
the neighbourhood. He also suggests this moment for 
portrait painting, while beneath the sketch should be 
written “Mon. x. at the discussion of such and such a 
law,” as we read “ CAMBROUNE at Waterloo,” inscribed 
beneath the portrait of that general. 

Among these desultory papers, we meet with one on 
the official phrase “ your business is under investigation.” 
We offer a translation asa specimen of the author’s 
treatment of such matters. 


Every administration in the world is more. or less rich in a 
series of dilatory phrases, employed for the purpose of answer- 
ing all pressing demands, of playing with the impatient, satis- 
fying harassed petitioners, giving the impression of unceasing 
labours, and, in a word, of answering every thing and every 
body. 
At the head of these phrases, on which the directing powers 
repose, as on a bed of down, I will place this, ** your busi- 
ness is under consideration.’? An admirable sentence, one 
that shuts the lips of the most exigeant, laconie too, as much as 
could possibly be desired ; par excellence, an administrative 
phrase ; without parallel in point of pliability, it applies to 
every thing, will colour excuses, or account for any kind of 
delay, in any sort of business under the sun; the only answer 
that can be made to questions of this kind, ‘‘ where is the dic- 
tionary of the academy?’’ or ‘‘the reform of the college of 
Geneva ?’’ &c. &c., a phrase that resounds at the door of all 
committees, at the threshold of all council-chambers ; a phrase, 
in short, which should be engraved in letters of gold upon the 
seats of all the government officers, in order that, im their 
absence, the anxious petitioner may read at once what will most 
assuredly be said to him. 

What an admirable arrangement of words this answer pre- 
sents to our consideration! Examine with me their full bear- 
ing and import. ‘ Under consideration,” I reply, I, an em- 
ployé somewhere or other, to the individual who: ingnires 
how his business is proceeding. Observe, in, the first place, 
the great and satisfactory ambiguity of the words; I myself 
am included, then every body else who works with me; the 
entire body of which I make a part -are clearly designated ; 
you can, if you like, imagine the heads of government in- 
volved in. the concern; the novice of course concludes it at 
once, and pictures to himself the whole administration em- 
ployed upon his petition and the means of doing him justice. 

e sees thus every wheel of government turning for him, and 
for him alone. ' 

‘¢ Under consideration.” No sort of objection can possibly 
be made by you; you are not told ‘ it has been considered,” 
or “it will be considered.” In the first place, you might 
ask ‘what has been decided?” In ‘the second, you might 
humbly request to be informed, at what* epoyue' your turn 
would arrive to engage the attention of the body to whom 
your business has been remitted; but no stich thing; the 
words you hear are “‘ it is under consideration ;’’ that. is to 
say, at this very moment every effort is being made to render 
you full justice; every nerve is strung in your aid, and yours 
alone. What more do you wish? You stand with your mouth 
open, nailed completely by this answer, and, at the very ut- 
most, can but articulate an ah/ prolonged perhaps, bow 
politely, and return, as contented as your disposition and 
experience of the intrinsic value of language permits you 
to be. : 

“Under consideration!’” Should you hear these words for 
twenty successive years, you have no right to complain of the 
slow and deliberate period employed in the full investigation 
and prudent examination of your business. What do you 
desire? That it should ‘be considered.” ‘Well, you hear 
this is precisely what is taking place; you have absolutely 
nothing to say. Tf not done more promptly, it is because it is 
impossible to proceed more rarf lly in, well-doing : and you 
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cannot in conscience aetna that your + cate bé considered more 
often than always! 

Admirable ‘phrase! what eanuies, what explanations, are 
spared by it to anthority in general! Its agents may sleep on 
these few words as: in an: easy, chair; itis the ottoman of 
power, the pillowof bureaucracy, Thus, every proposed amelio- 
ration, every expected. improvement, every desired institution, 
is/answered. by. pillawed power by. these words, the veritable 
palladium of statu guo—+‘ It is under consideration !” 

Thus I have deemed it desirable to consider myself a phrase 
“which forms, so important a part in parliamentary’ proceedings, 
_ and hold it at once up to the'enthusiasm and gratitude of all 
“who make use of it, and to the hearty indignation of all who 
have ever had it applied to themselves.) 


There are many witty touches with which we feel 
auch disposed to amuse our readers; but, with a hearty 
recommendation, we must refer the work to their own 
‘inspection. We cannot conclude, however, without ex- 
tracting a few.of the, maxims.we have so, much ad- 
smired :— 


Our io’ actions: are ofter srokty nrore than their motives. 
~\ For ant heir, nothing is enough) He hoped more, 
penn 8 yout words, how many: parebne, would aa, little 
ot s ; 
ae y-eld; to’ thase that:; are wrong), is to, ‘be twice. in the’ 
might ev WW 
ears cateenn people Jess for, what, they, ae. worth, than for 
they, are worth Lo us. 
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In order to suceeed in our, undertakings, it is necessary to 
exaggerate their importance ; self-love is here of great use. 

To seek too eagerly for the esteem of others, occasions the 
belief that you are wanting in your own. 
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a Tale of the Reat..and Ideal, Blight. and 
including Sketches of @.Place not before, De- 
Boston,., 1845,,..,.12mo. 


Margaret ; 
Bloom: ; 
scribed, called Mons; Ohristi. 
pp. 460. «Jordan and W. Heys 

To write a story which shal find a market would not 

seem to be a very difficult undertaking, if we may. judge 

from the ship-loads of such matters which-find a rejoic- 
ing welcome, ‘and the multitudes. of; men, so called, 
besides women and children, who fall, witha wolf-like 
appetite, on ‘husks, which, if, the lower, animals, were 
readers, would appear intended for creatures much lower 
han mankind») But a mare @ novel which a an 
mand the respect of really intelligent persons, whic 

impress nom the ‘second reading than, the first,, apd 
which powerful minds can fesortito for impulse.a 

vigoration, is\ what’ few: of he multitudes, who. Ror 

attempted it have been abletaido;, because.jt requires a 

richness ‘of ‘attainment, .a:.cheerful and ; sy ising 

spirit, a wide-reaching masteryLof styles together. with a 

clear and strong good sense, which are seldom, found 

whited in) any single! mindssiclt, may seem strange to 
cheat ‘this last ‘attribute «mentioned as.a,iehief, element of 
success, when itis ione ofthe last gifts and graces which 
the habitual novel-réadetis bkely Aa\possess himself,./er 
td detharid in others 3: nevertheless; it 6:69sdt has, been 

abundantly proved nea that) sagagious com- 

Thon sense | is’ ywecessar 7 ame the: dr pee comm of; the 

* } various invaterials) for: the rodisndl and guidance, of faney, 

fand for ‘bringing alto bedr ony the impression which .it 

is desired t6’ stamipoin the and théart,,. One may 
hs hd this quality ovhat:William » Penm::Aaid,,to; the 

orderof London; when that potentaté.told him, after 
repeated commen 
law“ Briend,<if that law of) which thou speakest; be 


les of ithis: Common sense, inthis 


Set services, ‘at, ifaols. a, i gt i city pt of / Common; methinkd itshouldindtbe so liardto produce,” 


eins ‘and: sorrows, * the) quarrels! and. jeccentncities, ‘of 


t Was sy pee ¥ ‘Hy caplet wid borugiy authors will sad} caper ‘dAmp)thisisione great reason why 


Séott and: Mids eworthostill keep their bigh stations, 
def yee alt: orate displace them:>; How fan it-is;a gift 
ofnature, and how'far itomby ‘be: fortied by. experience 


“The remeisblance-of; Beloved mother bnecdmes the shailan addeanedenyte ienotjeasy to: tell’;) but: svithout <it; no 


vat aticour actions yoit either Boss Hefoud orfollews.ts(() 291i 
>/? There are sdmin aren: se) tascall y thas ib; | 
‘tom pe them our pockets, {hat prevents us panning, puri backs 
; 4) MOS » YorusDlm93 4} tq 

» Zhe, sun. DANEE: on dey al;, marts inf — Odies., ‘at ‘the 
re ioe mei eon rowel ee ABE mind 


, We. are, “never ie atly. ee inoue awit eyes, ‘to 
others, - 


“6 imposing a San upd 
‘Yijueal at alae Taye ew frond ‘evil! and ‘prac. 
to 


3 r) nipe. dB391q 19 i 
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a tabiusig ial? or envy but what is fo ~ ‘done 
ihe EP fever'Wegp f 7 baiwlsid 
bn By eaisuuhe hese oaeites service! ith the: etirenbe 
‘of’ grace; some — wealhp tangas apeite B repntation for} 
—w: 

/Aacmost diduansiadebn we love aiitiee better than our cause ; ; 
and seck jless to have it, valued than qurpelves,,, 

(If, our future life; were not better thayy this, it would be Jess 
a. promise than a threat, 

Lares isan extreme—to Jove Tess j is to love no more, 4 
. It is.as difficult fora young woman to know she is ugly, as 
to, be ignoya.¢ of her beauty. 

Many a man, full’ of excellent qualities, wants the particu - 
Jar one which brings them ‘all intd play. 














igconly.the feex of |. 


bavfiter 96f fiction will ever! make sa! satisfactory ino pegs 
sion or secure a lasting and-dnquestioned famesai21 

us > aeaee highest’ gifts -and powers would fiod:: them- 
éehes at faultin the attempt torconstruct:.a atory-as7a 
vehicle for the ¢xpression’of; doctrines! and, opinions ; 
most! “probablyithey would: mobiattempt: itay oA btrans- 
parency cannot be a’very)goodipictures and igreat artists 
wilblede it to othe Hands: Itdsitrue, that St. Pierre, 
inhiv'** Paul and’ Virginia,” ‘intended to shew theievils 
of artificial socidty’in contrast with the:blessingsiof simple 
ahd“ anpretending lifes but it \is) equally, truey that no 
réailer ‘cares for or thinks’ of thé moral; so thatit is only 
because the! fiction id: not'\whatohe meant: it should be, 
that ft'met with such brilliant!suceess.: There ate many 
such cases) in which? the owriter ubegins with?! that:inten- 
htidn, ‘but finds himself obligdd toi five wp the: doctrine:or 
pthe. story, °So, im Miss: Martineait’s “Jllustrations. of 
Political Econoteyy” the: dogtrine is put out of the: way'as 
the story advances; ard: scaumivnebta toitas if by 
a‘wafer or a string’; ' the redder removes ‘the obstruction 
to’ his # operation, andl treats ‘the: work: like any other 








bo® 2th ndtieerof ee rein preventing a coiom and ieaemation pit- 
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fiction. But in works ofa graver cast; whieré'the moral 
is too precious to be thus cavalierly treated; the doctrine 
ig sure to crush down the narrative with its weight. The 
sable fleet of religious novels, oppressed with their leaden 
cargo, have shewn marvellous alacrity in sinking where | 
they were sever heard of mores: anmb the avholeshistory 
of these experiments proves, that there is an inherent 
unfitness in this form of communication for any:such 
purposes.’ Such truths\must be presented:to minds in a 
different state from ‘that in’ whieh tiovels find and leave 
them. ‘There is something praiseworthy'in the:attempt, 
‘no doubt; but it is'not every one who has the power |to 
* Decome all things to all men ; and this adaptation, how- 
ever well intended, must have régard: to its metes and 
‘bounds. Had the great English mofalist, in the exercise 
of his high vocation, presented himself ina ball-room, 
it order’ t6° create’ sympathy by’ assimilating himself to 
“the fashions there’ prevailing, ' he: probably,..as he, swept 
~ through the danee like a mastedon,! demolishing light, 
fantastic toes without mamber, would have. alarmed, the 
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‘sions constantly tempted into strong action, could clear 
an atmosphere and form a field of vision for itself, so as 
to diseern those heavenly things which are invisible to 
other eyes, requires to be established by stronger evi- 
dence than a fictitious illustration can supply. For the 
human race had a tolerable allowance of time to make 
these discoveries for themselves, and yet, though power- 
ful minds bend their energies in’ that direction, they 
made no approach to success. If they could'not do it in 
some thousand years, it does not seem likely that they 
can do, itat all. It is true, that a sense of dependence 
suggested that. there was some, higher power; but this 
gives little satisfaction, without some knowledge of his 
character and our relations to him. If we feel a pre- 
sence néar vis at deep ‘midnight, it gives us no confi- 
dence; it is rather an oppressive ‘and fearful mystery. 
It is not till we recognize it as the presence of a friend, 
that it can possibly encourage and strengthen us. And 
it was ‘in this painful’way alone that mien felt the divine 
presence in the ages before Christianity, and so, without 


géns’atid daughters: of pleasure by hisistormy gyrations }@’revelation, they would. feel it still. Now it may be 


~Gnore thar he would: have fascinated them by putting en 
° their manners: and graces ; and every professed teacher 
4 places hiniself at equal disadvantage} when he parts.with 
athe character which’ is natural. itochim, to assume, even 
re the*best reasvtis, a disguise which he knows not how 
66 Welly !!92 918 oulw .sam2 booy ynowe bas 919 

of SWheti“the writer's professed:objech: isyto present and | 
‘@ustaii? ‘new theories 06) socials life; the, diffenlty, jis 
lpweater yet; ‘heeabe: the first question: with, respect, to 
ithe’ ¥6,' “Areoqhey ypracticable21-/Jtia easy.to. frame 
Mbedutiful systems, ‘arndoto: plam vast-improvements,, but 
Shen’ they’are brotiglit' to the test /of action, unforeseen 
Gi ficulties oftew appeati Like the svings.of the.schemer 
tn Rakeclas, however nicely ealénlated fan the resistance 
Jiof'the ait und dee! weight they ard to. catrys:As:8d6m a8 
they até spreadforca th 
id much danger;! and: ithe/menit of; the: contrivance lig get 
Tattest,'' To 'shewthat as theory avorke«wdhimea‘novehis ‘ 


1. 


admitted, that men of themeelves might discover the di- 
Vine existence; but what: would the knowledge ‘avail 
them, without such information of his character as‘to 
make’ that knowledge’ ‘blessing to the’ heart? » We do 
not understand this author as maintaining, however;'that 


\the minds'of children’ can Work ‘dt’ the ‘fall disclosure 


for themselves; but only as itititnating’ that they are 
better off without stich réligiouS instrittion as is com- 
Anonly.given, them than, with (0 Tn this We do not agree 
with him; for, though uncouth, imperfect, and un- 
worthy it atleast.conveys the impression of something 
which js considered ,important;, and .therefore, when 
communicated in good faith and singerity, it is, better 
thar dibne, t0ito2 32973 910 yd onitiv ani et) ox! 

Our author alsoiintends: te: convey: an, idea of. New 


ithe meek of the inventor is ? Engtand life add'character'by cepresenting a community 


which has grown up under a form of Christianity. He 
piints’ them as*¢oarse; selfish, and worldly, with hardly 


“Notenough to silénce the-doubteris there theelémente,of | an e eption; indulging in dishonesty, intempérance, 


ogudeeds ure moré wnder control and: léss, iveftadtory than 


“they are folind! ia réab difé 90 the’ Utopiancexperiment, |, 


“that is; the-one trict) mowliere, |is:mot precisely thé thing | 


246 conivince*opposersis Neither isatenough torskew. that | 


\ the existitiy stateDof: 
(will ‘be the ease, im othe: 
Apelows ‘but it aiay; be! iinderiiable shat things: ave. bad 


sc Tequikes |i thent + this 


“as they/are;! and! yetinot -byi any meansieleny that) our } habitable globe,? ;, Sharp and 


inventions’ wouldighake them: belter.:/ And whenbeth 


dnd dthet vices, uftreproved; ‘and t6 sti¢h ari ex tert as to 
excite the, contempt and ayersion of a child, who herself 
‘had grown up Amotig hee ‘asdocidtes itt'a @rankard’s 
pve Walgett th Tube al Wh a 

on af te England to make it 8o desperately 





representat 


ipiest state/ti existence, here | vylgar? 1 In,the name. of, common sense, it is true, that 


there is nobody but Sam Slick extant in, this part, of the 
selfish many are, no doubt, 
but not in a greater proportion than elsewhere ;_ and: itis 


othe old abuses: and: the: new, am provements:ate set before |@ fact,» though nd :ene would euspect. it: from.euch writ- 


“usin imaginary’ formé, othe, fonmer ,overstated. ag yis 

common in ‘fiction; and she’ lattenwholly untried,in, prac- 
- tice,’ and therefore emmnplacemctie paannen asset, all 
sreasoning ‘andvinferenee arertoo, s “yan; unsub- 


: stantial to make: any dinpiresrion-.on these who.do.(net 


already ee thetheorist:/invkis, avexsion for | die, 


the‘oldand his: passion;for themews od tonnes » 


1@he of the doetrined intimated: iho this ;wouk.iaithe pof tire land.” Aid ind a: 
‘true ie, nature, when in, 4 beautiful ‘passage’ of” his 
wotk, he’ ec ou 


“sufficieney of ‘evéryanind ‘to: itselfy thus implying, ithat 
cevery hurmaw spirit ieahi-salve: fon self, the | problem of 
cexistence, and: thorks out from. its} 
of God and eternity, su fiiciént-to, satisfy the-wants ofthe } 
soul. »A Christian apostle: has, stated, that, men might 
vhave become! acquainted: with: the.divime power) and 
-existence’ from the suggestion of; cxeated shings;, but, it 
must'be understood | that they mighthave done, so, chad 
ithey:o begun’ arighitysJ nihivtening, 40 othe intimations 
of natures sfromy: wi poland “paying, Tespeet to 
the! voice’ of: conscience 1s frotm: withiny |), Had. this f 
‘been: the. course, :of>: mankind, (from, the, beginning, 
mmo; doubt  they,/ might, have, travelled, inthe, aseend- |, 
ing path of light far beyond what can be seen or 

even imagined now, «But that any single mind, exposed 


ings, that- there're hearts and souls here; hearts as ttue 
‘andkodlsias spirituabas in other-parts of the world. 'We 
hardly know how to explain this perversion ofthe truth, 
xcept from the tendency of the pencil, inthe haads 
i ‘Sr apes “painter, “66 caricature; “for°'every 
kiidws ° what” reaP’refiiement 6 | mere 

must haye found much of it, in the humblest’‘placés 
as for Kind ‘affections, ‘the’ author is 


e represegts, the AUTACESN 8. ATR out with 


1aesourees anfidea |. selé-forgetful, and deep feeling to, find the, ,child,. the 


hervine:of his,,story, whe was, wandering; in the woods 
when a whirlwind passed through them,.,, Nothing ean 


be better‘ tham the description of enmities laid aside, and 


cares! and ‘interests forgotten, while. alb engage: with 
unanimous impulse in this labour of love. »'\ Whence 
came these affections, flashing out with such a brightness 
at such a time? Had’ Christianity: nothing todo in 
forming’ them? Would they ‘have’ been’ found to the 
same extent in any but a Christian land * “There were 
those who distilled ardent spirit, and’those who sold and 
drank it; but it does not appear that this was done in 
consequence of instructions from the, pulpit to that 





to dépraving influences, with its Selfish and worldly pas- 


effect; nor could the elergymen be condemned for not 
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denouncing such things, when no one ee them to 
be sins. Father Matthew, had he lived in that day, 
would have taken his glass with others, The impres- 
sions thus given are neither accordiug to nature nor 


Too much of the work, probably because the author 
was describing that which he personally knew little 
about, is liable to the same. objection with the account of 
the ordination dinner, on the 228th page, which has 
just enough of fact to save it from being called an entire 
misrepresentation, and —\ of travesty to give an 
entirely false impression of the men and times which it 
describes ; men cheerful and natural in their manners, 
but worthily respected, and at least as holy as those who 
have come after them ; and times which, though abound- 
ing in their own peculiar temptations, were exempt from 
some of the sins of a later day. On the whole, view 
of that state of society which the author has given is 
not only dreary and disgusting, but one-sided and un- 
just; it is not drawn from the living reality of those 
times, but from a theoretical imagination of what, in his 
view, they are likely to have been. 

The author has also fallen into a sort of cant, which 
prevails quite extensively at the present day, and 
threatens to abound yet more, It is the angry lamenta- 
tion over the fallen dene ; as.if Christianity was better 
represented anywhere and everywhere than in the lives 
and bearing of those who profess it. Every one who 
has a wild opinion which Christians regard with indif- 
ference ; every one who has some fantastical remedy for 
social evils which the good sense of Christians rejects ; 
every one who, under some transparent pretext of phi- 
lanthropy, indulges his selfish and savage passions, turns 
upon the church, as if it was the source of all human 
guilt and woe. Now, it is quite certain that the church, 
as it is their pleasure to call it, is by no means true to 
its profession nor, to its design ; but the question is, to 

t set of men could its influence be transferred with 
any advantage? And where are those who better repre- 
sent the spirit of their Master? The church, it must be 
remembered, is made up of men, They are influenced 
and tempted like others in this strange world; but that 
they are less faithful tha others is more easy to say than 
to prove.. They ought, indeed, to be more so; and we 
haye no doubt that they are more faithful than others ; 
immeasurably in advance of those whose joy it is to abuse 
them. But it is so easy to compound with one’s con- 
science in this way, and to assume to one’s self the praise 
of excellence without taking, pains to reach it, that we 
can hardly e men to y themselves the. self- 
glorifying satisfaction which it is such a comfort to pos- 
sess. Accordingly, we find great numbers who endea- 
vour to pass for holy and humane at the expense of 
nothing but words, To revel.in.this pleasing self-indul- 
gence requires, no other exertion on their part than is 
necessary to run others down; so that. not only are the 
consciences of individuals deeply wounded by the sins of 
other people, but we see great nations, with all manner 
of social evils and outrages untouched at home, sending 
their moral sense abroad to denounce abuses in foreign 
lands, which are evidently recommended to their huma- 
nity by the circumstance, that, masmuch as those abuses 
are out of their reach, they are not called upon to re- 

sthem. It is a good suggestion to such persons, 
which is written where they perhaps are not very likely to 
find it, “Let them shew piety at bioths.” 
(To be continued.) 








JOURNAL OF NATURAL HISTORY. 


Agrovrres.—The following seems: deserving the attention 
of: geologists :—Not long since, wete found. in. Siberia, to the 
south-east of Kusnezk, near-the gold: mine. of Petropawlowks, 
at the depth of about ten métres below the surface of the soil, 








masses of native iron, inclosing nickel, ‘and having all the ap- 

of meteoric stones. The same fact ‘has just occurred 
in the Western Carpathians, near Szlanicz, ia the chain of the 
Magura Hills. Now, M. Olbers had remarked, asa curious 
circumstance, worthy the consideration of natural philoso- 
phers, that no meteoric stones ‘ad-yet been discovered in the 
secondary or tertiary formations of the globe: and demanded 
if it was thence to be inferred thatthe phenomenon of ‘the fall 
of bolides to the surface of the earth had no existence previous 
to’ the last geological change, to which it owes its present form 
—falling, as it is calculated there do in our day, upwards of 
700 in the year. 

WonperFrvut Preservation.—A. short time a fine 
springer dog, the property of a gentleman at Farnley, near 
Leeds, by some means fell into the shaft of an old coal-pit at 
Farnley Wood. The depth of the shaft was at least twenty 
yards, and it is remarkable that the animal was very little in- 
jured by falling so great a distance, or some time, it is be- 
lieved, he remained at the bottom of the shaft, for he was 
heard whining a day or so after ‘he fell in by some person who 
was passing by the top. Nothing, however, was further heard 
of him until six or seven days afterwards, when, in a very-weak 
and emaciated state, with his head greatly swoollen, and his 
body and limbs very dirty, he crawled his way to his master’s 
house. By the care and attention which were paid to him, he 
was soon brought round to a state ef good health, and he is 
now as full of life as if he had never suffered any privation. 
There appears no doubt that this dog wandered about in the 
old workings of the colliery until he found his way out at the 
day-hole, at Low Wortley, about a mile from the spot where 
he first fell in, and that he had been without food during the 
whole of the time—at least a week——he was a tenant of a sub- 
terranean habitation.—Leeds paper. 

Natura History.—Mr, Hall, the ornithologist, has re- 
turned from Melbourne, whither he went on a professional 
trip per Spartan, bringing with him a number of specimens of 
natural history, including several of the‘ornithorhineus, as also 
a live Echidna, or native porcupine, which was lately caught 
near Cape Shak. ‘This’ singular animal has been fed, since 
its capture, upon bread and water; and Mr. Hall is so fully 
convinced it will survive its change of diet, that he contem- 
plates forwarding ‘it to Europe. So. rare is this animal, that 
the Zoological Society have offered one hundred guineas for a 
living specimen. It is a singular species of the burrowing 
Mammalia, and the characters are—the muzzle or bill very 
slender, terminated by.a smallmouth, with the tongue exten- 
sive, like those of the ant-eaters and proline ; and the pro- 
bability is, that, like those creatures, it feeds chiefly upon ants, 
and other creeping insects. They are without teeth in the 
jaws, which, instead, are terminated by horny mandibles; but 
in the palate they have numerous rows of little spines. Their 
feet aré very short, and each furnished with five claws, very 
long, strong, and well adapted for digging. ‘The whole upper 
part'of the body is covered with spines, bearing some resem- 
blatice to those of the hedgehog ; and when they are apprehen- 
sive of danger, and unable to escape from it by burrowing, 
they can erect their spines, and roll themselves in a ball, like 
the hedgehog. These spines are not their entire covering, but 
are mixed with hairs; and on the lower part of the body 
there are hairs of a ‘spinous form, which are tubular, and 
tapering to the points. Their-shoulders are so formed as that 
the feet can work something after the fashion of the wings of 
birds; and the articulation of the shoulders are kept apart 
anteriorly by a sort of farcal bone. In this respect their 
shoulders have a resemblance both to the lizard tribe and to 
the smaller mammalia'which ‘burrow in the ground.—South 
Australian Register, Oct. 22. 








ART. 


Heath’s New Galleryof ‘British Engravings. Parts 
VIIL. and £X. ‘London’: Bogue. 
THE six engravings cortained'in this beautiful publiea- 
tion are already ‘public favoitrites, having appeared ‘in 
“The Keepsake” and other works! under the ‘superiti- 
tendence of Mr. CoARLEs Heatu. There are portraits 
of Mrs. Hope Vere and Miss Sandys; two compositions, 
“Waking Dreams,” which mostof our readers will re- 
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member as one of RepGrave’s happiest works ; and 
“The Coquette,” from the pencil of Lours Davin. 
And there are views of “‘ The Water-works at Versailles,” 
and of “ Windsor Castle, from the Long Walk.’ 


—_—»— 


THE NEW PANORAMA: “ BATTLE OF 
SOBRAON.” 


We have repeatedly ‘been called upon to express our 
opinion ‘of the views exhibited by Mr. Burrorp, of 
cities, towns, and harbours, in various quarters of the 
globe, but all under one aspect—that of peace. We 
ave now to describe a scene of a totally different nature, 
one of conflict and carnage, yet of absorbing interest— 
“the Battle of Sobraon.”’ ‘This striking and masterly 
picture occupies the second circle of the Panoramas (in 
which was lately exhibited a view of Rouen), and was 
opened to the public on, Monday last, A, subject better 
fitted. for the pencil of the artist, or one more commend- 
ing itself.to general attention. than this, it would have 
been ‘difficult to have chosen at the present time. The 
battle-of Sobraon was the crowning achievement of a 
campaign—short, indeed; but of unparalleled brillianey 
and’the most complete success, In the brief space of 
eight weeks an army of 70,000 strong, better disciplined 
and more — provided with munitions of war than 
any which the East had produced since the discovery of 
npowder and the use of fire-arms, was defeated by ‘a 
ritish force at no time numbering more than 20,000, 
in four successive encounters, and eventually annihi- 
lated.at Sobraon.. It will be remembered that, after the 
battle.of Aliwal, the Sikhs took up an advantageous po- 
sition. at Hurreeke Ghat,.on the left bank of the Sutlej, 
where they erected, a. semi-circular. chain of redoubts, 
mounting seventy pieces of artillery of heavy calibre, 
and defended by thirty-two regiments of regular infantry 
and others, amounting to no fewer than 35,000 men. 
In their rear was a strongly constructed bridge of boats, 
for keeping open the communication with their reserve, 
encampments and batteries, on the right bank of the river. 
The last struggle made by this army within its intrench- 
ments is the subject of the present panorama, The view 
is taken from the centre of the Sikh fortifications, into 
which the British have just penetrated, and where the 
combat was carried on at the point of the bayonet, On 
the left. of the spectator, on entering, the 3rd division of 
the British which formed the left wing, led by the la- 
mented. Sir R, Dack,,, have overcome the _ resistance 
opposed to them, and planted two standards on the for- 
tifieations: The 5th, 6th, and 7th brigades, under their 
respective commanders, are advancing, and spreading 
out their ranks to encompass the enemy. 


“Tn the foreground (as the book of description states), her 
Majesty’s3rd Dragoonsand the 4th Native Light Cavalry, under 
Six:J. Thackwell, having entered the.camp in single file, have 
formed, as well as the broken; ground would admit, and are 
charging the enemy’s cavalry, sweeping on like a torrent, and 
bearing down: every thing opposed to them; others are cut- 
ting: down the. brave| Sikhs, who resolutely stood to. their 
guns, and slaying the infantry at their defences. A troop of 
Horse Artillery, having taken an advantageous position, are 
also spreading dismay in the dense masses of the enemy, by 
the celerity and accuracy of their deadly fire. To the right is 
the Ist division under Major-General Sir H. Smith; the lst 
and 2nd brigades, under Brigatliers Hicks and Penny, having 
Overcome every obstruction, dashing through the front, charg. 
ing right and left, and ‘committing. great havoe. / Inthe | dis- 
tance is the river, with, the half sunken bridge, over which 
countless masses are hurrying in, complete disorder; whilst at 
the ford a little above, thousands are precipitating themselves 
into the water, to escape, if possible, from the galling and de- 
structive fire poured upon them on all sides by the British, 
To the south, the 2nd division, under Major-General Gilbert, 
with, the reserves, having carried the centre, are advancing 
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with the utmost coolness and intrepidity, and. completing the 
work. of destruction. ’’ 


All this is detailed with astonishing spirit and accuracy. 
Seldom have we seen the hutry, turmoil, and fearful 
earnestness which characterize a battle-field, so faiths 
fully reflected on canyass as’in this panorama. The 
flight of rockets, the explosions of shells, the trail of sul- 
phurous cannon-smoke, the hand to hand combat, the 
fierce rush of bayonets, the dashing charge’ of cavalry, 
and the precipitancy of retreat by the J are 
rendered with a fidelity and spirit which come’short only 
of the reality. The amount of) artistic»genius-expended 
on this picture would afford stock enough for a dozen 
commonplace painters. The ee ae 
ness of the grouping, despite the formality of military 
discipline, which, where necessary, is always observed, 
the masterly and spirited drawing, and the force and ac+ 
curacy of the colouring are remarkable, and deserving of 
the warmest praise. ‘To all who pride themselves in the: 
success of British arms—and who does not when wielded 
as here they were in self-defence—and to such as are 
curious to witness the exciting and awful features’ of 
a battle-field, we commend a visit to this masterly and 
vivid panorama of “ Sobraon.”’ 


—)—= 
THE ROYAL ACADEMY EXHIBITION, 
[cCOoNcLws10N,] 
THE miniature room contains an unusual number of 
brilliant and attractive portraits, To go critically through 
these is impracticable; we therefore select the most dis- 
tinguished and promising artists, and pass a brief opinion 
on their works. First, in point of merit, stands Sir Wm. 
Ross, who sends the full complement of eight minia- 
tures, all remarkable for force, clearness and richness.of 
colouring, and for a happy composition, .Perhaps the 
best of his works this season is (No, 893) The Rev, Ed- 
ward and Lady Moore and their two Children, which is one 
of the finest miniatures we have seen this many a year, 
Sir W, J. NewrTon, in his contributions to this year’s 
Exhibition, is less successful than we remember him to 
haye previously been, There,is a mannerism about him, 
and_.a ruddiness in his colouring, which detract a | 
from the value of his works,, He, too, offers the ft 
number of miniatures which the rules of the Academy 
admit, His best heads are, those of William Lawrence, 
Esq. (No. 929), and The Right Hon. For Maule (No. 970), 
to which the objections just made against his colouring 
do not, entirely apply, The genius of Mr. Tuorsurn 
treads closely on that of Ross, and will by some be 
thought superior. . Of his eight miniatures, three are 
strikingly Boe —namely, The Lady Frances Egerton 
(No. 812); Her. Grace the Duchess of Buccleugh 
(No. 868); and Her Grace the Duchess of Montrose, 
Lady Ernest Bruce, and the late Marquis of Graham 
(No. 913). Of these works it would be difficult to speak 
too flatteringly. ‘The artist has been fortunate in having 
for his sitters distinguished and other personages of 
no. common. beauty. ,The ease and grace of the atti- 
tudes, the simplicity of arrangement, the purity and 
truth of the, flesh-tones, the aceuracy of textures, and 
distinctness. of detail, which prevail throughout these 
miniatures, are attainable only by an artist of real and 
sustained power, .Miss M. Giuuixs exhibits four works 
of a very superior order. Her best miniature is one of 
William and Mary Howitt (No. 931), simple and. natural 
in treatment, and happily. coloured. To the fidelity of 
likeness in this case-we-can_bear-testimony. Miss GIL- 
LIES also exhibits a thoughtful characteristic head of 
Mr, R.A Horne (N6.843). 6 MroCargrex las never, 
we opine, appeared before the public to such manifest 
advantage as in this Exhibition. There are few, if. any, 
finer miniatures in the Gallery than his life-like massive 
head of Signor Lablache (No. 858). ‘There is a picture 
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in_gils.in this room that deserves and.will. repay exa- 
mination... It. is An. Allegory. of the Christian Teligion 
(No..723), and fromthe pencil of a young artistof much 
promise, named, Lucy. .Being.an embodiment jin form 
and.colour of; abstract. qualities, .it relies for; its.,effect 
upon expression, and the sentiment suggested, by its 
limes. In commanding these difficult requirements the 
artist has been most) successful. The characteristics ‘of 
Charity, Hope, and Faith, are finely impressed, the 
colouring is light and clear, and pure, the drawing fault 
less, and the effect of the whole is greatly assisted by 
the graceful yet simple casts and unobtrusive colour of 
the drapery. 

In the room for Architecture there is the usual num- 
ber of elevations and designs for villas, houses, churches, 
&c., but nothing calling for.especial notice. Among the 
best of the portraits exhibited in this room is a subject 
by .Mr..S.: West, :Zhe, Misses MacNeil, (No,,.1,304), 
which is unaffected. in arrangement, contains, judicious 
oppositions'of colour in the draperies, and is most deli- 
cately finished.. The hackground is of the happiest. 

The weakest department of the Exhibition this year is 
that of Sculpture. There is here a greater paucity of 
imaginative and poetical works than we remember to have 
remarked on any previous occasion. Either there is léss 
patronage for this; the highest class of sculpture, now 
than formerly, or our artists feel themselves unequal to 
it; which latter, though it is trae we have none leit 
equal to our classic-minded Fraxman, wé cannot be- 
lieve. If poetic sculpture, be neglected, portraiture in 
marble seems never. to, have thriven so well as it now 
does.. Mr. Benmus does not, show to. advantage this 
year; .perhaps.,his best work is one. of Mr. Joseph 
Hume .{No, |,1,464.) Mr. Jongs exhibits. some ably- 
chiselled heads, of which the most. striking, if not, the 
finest, \is'.one. of Dwarkanauth Tagore. (No,; 1,458.) 
Messrs; Cartw, EakLe, SrepuHens, and | Wenkes 
send some ably-exeented heads, which do not, however, 
challenge extraordinary attention. Not so the! busts: by 
Mr, Borer, which certainly are among the foremost'in 
merit here exhibited. ° His liead of Charles Kemblevis the 
most characteristic, boldly-chisefled; and life-like bust in 
the Gallery. It, is the stern, majestic héad of a Roman 
patrician, full of dignity and laughtiness, and pregnant 
with thought, His other, busts (among which is a 8trik- 
ing one of Dr, Woolf’) are excellent, haye an_origi- 
nality of pose, and are marked with an individuality, too, 
seldom found in the productions of bust..seulptors 
of ‘this day; Mr..Gisson fayours us.with one only 
work, but thata fine.one. [tis astatue of Zhe, Hon, Mrs, 
Henry Murray (No. t,392): and: is conceived, and. exe- 
cuted in’ the omer Mr. Bet exhibits’a small 
statue’in marble; edlled The Child's Own) Attitude,.a 
cern work, which makes us regret’ that this! isthe 
only fictign’ Gf His chisel to this year’s Exhibition. 
Mf. WESTMACOT? Siibmits, among othets, a Very fine 
work ¢alled: Prayer dnd’ Resignation (No. 1/415), whieh 
forms part of a monument’ for'a church in Gloucester: 
shire. The sentiment, and expression‘ of the figutes are 
extremely fine... OF Mr. W. & MarsHaut’s contribu: 
tions, the most prominent is a. full-size figure in matble 
of Eve. plucking , the, Apple(No, 1,393)—a,, work whi 
pleases. us) far less than-his statue, of Sabrina (No, 1,410), 
which is of a touching beauty, and impressed svith sent; 
meiit.° t tos 2. x" 


We'resumé otf detailed notice of: the works. in the 
order‘ebserved'in the'catalogne. 3°60) sen dT emnin 

No, 304. Sunset. Bi adcxdex. There tx in this smatt 
sea-view much of the trae poetry, of nature. ~ The’ sitd is Sifik* 


ing rapidly. towards, a distant horizon of land beyond the sea’; 


his beams light ina ‘long line the hedying Watérs.” The’ fore- 
ground has a tower, grey with. age ani Weebireidjac from dita: 
pidations, and.a single miotion|ess Sets, cba with interest 
the grand prospect before him.’ “The breadth and*beauty of 








the scene are happily conveyed. The sky abounds in warm 
light atid atmosphere; and, were the’ fore-ground less vagtie, 
this would be a complete, as it is an attractive, picture. ) 

No. 313: Still-life. W. Erry, R.A.—We' notice this 
chiefly to remark” upon the incongruities it combines.’ Tt 





shews a dead cock-pheasant, with a bird’s nest and eggs, a jaf 


of violets, some siow-drops, a yellow flower, and a sprig-of 
forget-me-not, Pheasants may not be killed after January, 
snow-drops, violets, and bird’s eggs do not come together, so 
that we have here as many incongruities‘as the artist could 
well combine. The colouring is brilliant, but there is not even 
a suggestion of textures, and the handling is as loose and slo- 
venly as it possibly could be made, # 

No. 314. The Fainting of Hero. A. Etmone, A.—Mr. 
Etmonre has here been successful in most of the requisites of a 
picture, save in'that most difficult’ one to erat ry Ty 
The colouring is low, the grouping masterly, the drawing just, 
and the female figures extremely beautiful. Leonto striking ‘his 
head, atid grasping “his dagger, has, however, a lackadaisical 
air, that detracts largely from the merits of this picture. 

No. 320. The Viilage-green! FR. Lire, R.A.—Few will 
look on this close reflection of nature without pleasure. “In 
obtaining ‘depth of distance without-the aid of ‘lines, giving 
falness of atmosphere, flatness and solidity to the ground, Mr: 
Lee his never been more happy than here. a AS 

No. 337. Mary Avenel shewiny her trinkets to Mysie 
Happer. 
this work absolutely deceptive. One is not looking upon a 
picture, but the scene itself. The artist has successfully 
caught the spirit of the author, and has suggested the’ differ 
ence between the lovely, dignified, and  self-possessed Maty 
Avenel, and thé ‘gdod-humoured, laughtér-loving ‘maid’ of 
the ‘mill, with the happiest ‘effect.’ ‘The ‘composition is’ ‘uh- 
affected, 'the colouring low But trathful, and’ the’ ‘distinctnéss’ 
atid propriety Uf ‘the accessories ‘introduced ‘and the’dare be 
stowed in the finish, justify the warniést commendation: ‘0° 

“No! 342." Htalian Seaport: ©. Staxrteiy, RvAKThisi 8 
a Subject in which the genias of this artist delights; and espe 
cially excels. The country is indicated: by the tower onthe 
rotks, the town on the cliffs, and the eraft which move upon 
the ‘waters.’ ‘The landscape portion is painted with’ a firm 
pencil, the sky is 'Spacy and “abounds witli atmosphere and 
light, and the rushing waves have all the freshness and leaping 
motion of hature. awa 
No. 355, Po?fruit of Charles Diekens; Esq. in the’ that 
racter of Captain Bobadit. ' €. R. Leste, R.A.—We dishke 
theitrical portraits ; ‘they ‘are’ always ‘over-strained, ‘dnd of 
little worth. ‘The artist s¢ems to have ta¢itly been impressed 
with this, and his’ genius’ refused-to lénd’ itself to 86 ungenial 
a task. * The’ situation is’ unhappily chosen, atid the figure of 
Bobadil’s vulgar,’ ‘staring absurdity, with a painted’ face and 
lustrelesy eyés.:’ The ‘waiting-miaid ‘antiouncing a ‘visitor is 
swéetly painted. W 15% i 

"No. 363. ‘4 Portrait. 8S. A. Hart, R.A This is a‘chaste 
and “beautiful head. It isa simple profile of a lady, reli¢ved 
by a blue sky, and clothed in’ thin white drapery. “Tt is ‘of @ 
clear pearly tone of colour, and the shadows are as transparent 
as they aré found in nature ' 

No. 364: The Hail-garden. T. Creswick, A.—Perféection 
itself. ' Tt vepreserits a gréen lawn, with ‘broad gravel-walk 


leading to a picturesque staircase of stone, which mounts toa 


stoné bulustrade and beautifal gardens. At foot of the steps 
a ladyand boy, dressed in picturesque’ old’ costume, ‘are’ ‘ad* 
vancing towards the spectator. ‘The foreground is in shadow, 
through which afew ‘rays of sunlight Penettaté, and light’ up 


ch | the points’ where they ‘strike. ° ‘The sentitiient ' of this ‘work’ 'fs 


equat to the fidelity of the haudling, which’is remarkuble. The 
peculiar’ foliage: of yews''and° beeches was never more exactly 
imitated than’in tlitsswork: 19g veIR ied 
No! 372." Portrait of Samuel Tudor, Fxg. aged 83: ° P: 
Conner. This is a clever portrait; by an ‘artist whose name i 
neW ‘to’ tis, ‘ahd’ ‘which gives’ prothise “for ‘the future.’ The 
arrangement! is*origindl, the ‘liead matked with individdality; 
and the colouring pure and warm. 4 UM tate 
No. 384! Biidine giving the Ring Yo’ Masanielto ; ‘and? No 
4X1} Phe Anigeh staniliiag'in-he’ San2 FM. WL Tinie’ 
RA‘ TPO deny t6 thése Works te merit! of w vivid! ‘immigtia’ 
tioty would “be wijusts"* Bat thotghy Mie artivt evideitly aw 
clearly titotigh fa'hiis miitid’s°eye’ the detaity Or the! sehey BE 


? poland i oldidivy yasdqmurts af 


C. Lanvster, R.A.—There is an air of réality in 
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here treats, he has most,certainly failed to. convey them. with 
equal accuracy to the spectator. . Suggestive enough, they are, 
in all conscience, but they, should,,be something more; they 
should be intelligible in their most prominent features at least, 
which they are not here. 

No, 415. Portrait of Miss, Monk. .T.Roons.—We have 
here a cleverly-painted, head ; the atrangement is simple, and 
the flesh tones are clear.. The light reflected from the neck 
upon. the, face is too violent; to subdue this won!d be to im- 


No, 575. The Visitation and Surrender of Syon' Nunnery 
to the Commissioners appointed by Cromwell in the reign of 
Henry Vif. P. F, Poore.—It'is doubted by many whether 
this or Macitse’s great work'is’the picture of this year's’ Ex- 
hibition. Both are extremely ‘fine, and each has excellencies 
which the other lacks. The scene here represents the Commis- 
sioners at a table, taking an account of the valuables belonging 
to the nunnery.) Immetiately in front of them are seated in 
two rows the sisters of the nunnery, clad, in the dress of their 
order; two, novices: in. white, a few monks, and attendants 


proye the portrait. 

No. 418. The. Valley, . T.. Creswicx,, A.—The only | having costly shrines, with relics, weighty chests, and the or- 
failure the artist this year has made. The light is skilfully led | naments of the altar, make up the subject-matter of the_pic- 
through the landscape, and the composition is picturesque, but | ture. Originality of combination, propriety of action and ex- 
there is a dimness and flatness in the trees, rocks, and other pression, truth and harmony of colour, and roundness and 
detail, which we cannot, account for in a, work by so able a| prominence in the figures, especially are remarkable in this 
band as, Mr, Creswick’s, | picture. The story is intelligibly told; there is not a single 

No, 422.. Fruit. S. T. Baynes.—Simply a bunch of sun- | superfluous actor, nor any needless accessory introduced; the 
raisins, another of foreign grapes, and a willow fruit-basket. | government and subordination of the grouping is judicious, 
These are painted absolutely up to nature; we shall hope for | and the prevailing sentiment exactly what it should be: - The 
farther and more ambitious attempts at painting fruit by this | kneeling figure of the novice in the foreground, clad in white, 





artist. ' 

No. 423, Portrait of Mrs. Savage, .S. Corx.—This is an 
admirable cabinet half-length,.. It, shews ajlady, ina black | 
velvet dress, with a coloured scarf thrown gracefully over the | 
shoulders, standing by, a consol-table,on whose marble top | 
she rests her hand. .The clearnessand purity of the colouring, | 
truth, of textures, and delicate pencilling which distinguish this. | 
work, abun tantly testify to the superior genius of Mr. Coun. 
The same remarks apply to the Portrait of Henry Mann, 
Esq; (No, 637), by this, artist, in. the octagon room, 

No, 445, Leonardo.da Vinci shewing the Contadini and 
lower. classes their likenesses... H.J..TowNsunp.—There is 
4 mastery ;and originaljty, of conception, yisible throughont 
this work, that must, strike eyery,one who examines. it,. The 
combination of lines.is happy, the drawing bold and just, and the 
Oppositions,of; colour .are varied and judicious, There is cha- 
recter marked equally in the heads and figures of the actors; and 
altogether it forms a powerful rather than an attractive picture. 

No..475. Suurise—the Fisherinan’s Home ;,and No. 500, 
The Dawn of Morning.  F.,DanxnyerLet the reader dwell. 
long on these marvellous works.;,..The poetry, and pathos of 
nature, at her mostloyely hours, every where pervade them, 
Who and what was the landscape painter among. the, ancients 
whose. works equalled these? ..We know of nene. Of the two 
pictures we think: the, last-named the: finest. .. It shews a girl 
with milk-pail, beneath her arm, crossing a stream on. large 
stones to some cattle, which, yet unrisen, lie quietly on the 
dewy. grass; beyond,, filling .up.the,, middle ground, and 
stretching to the distance, is a lake, over, which, through some 
mist-clouds, the sun is breaking, lighting up a narrow line of 
running water at the, extremity,,of the Jake, and sparingly 
touching with brilliant light the nearer waves. ;Qn_,the:right 
stretches awava rocky headland, and.on\theleft are a few 
trees.) Such is the composition of one of, the most, magical 
illusions which. the pencil of man, has ever created, 

No 545., The Disgrace of Lord Clarendon, after his last 
interview with the King. E. M. Wanp.--This forms one of 
the, leadimg attractions. of) the Gallery,.and for conception, 
drawing, grouping, expression, and. colour, is, a, remarkable 
and highly meritorious picture... It, represents, the Chancellor 
and future, historian quitting, the palace of Whitehall, after, the 
King, had eft. him; in. displeasure... Charles is, moving away 
with a stately air, towards aydoorway, and Lady Castlemaine, 
Lord Arlington, and Mr, May, are looking out of the balcony 
With gaiety and triumph, at: Lord Clarendon, who, with com. 
pressed lips and a thonghtful air (as though. he foresaw the dis- 
asters which were, to. befall, the Court. hereafter), seems occupied 
with matter too grave to permit him to, regard them... The de- 
tails of this, picture are.all appropriate, and.finished. with a 
force, and. fidelity. which rival, nature... This;work establishes 
Mr; Wanp’s fame.as 4, man, of. genius, and, will, no, doubt 
ensure his. election, as, it ought, fo the. Associateship next 
after Mr. Poote. asian Boe antics anit + aoe 

No.551. Phe, pleasant way Home.—T...Caeswick, Ai— 

ere are few laadscapes in the Gallery more covetable.or more 
admired than, this.;,, It isa green, shady lane, through whit 
straggling sunbeams, break; and, some small, pools of clear, col 
water ar, introduced... The fing.eye this artist has for nature 





is triumphantly visible in this refreshing and charming work. 





with the flowers dropping from her nerveless hand, is: one: of 
angelic purity and resignation, and is of equal value to the 
beauty and sentiment of the picture. 


—~—- 


The galvano-plastic process was applied on a-large scale a 
short time ago at the establishment of Baron de Hackewitz, at 
Berlin. The colossal plaster head of Jano, by. Ludovisi, and 
also the plaster bust by the sculptor Rauch, of Berlin, were 
both covered with bronze. The frontal region of the head has 
a diameter of more than six feet, and a circumference of nearly 
eighteen feet.. The operation, which was executed in the pre- 
sence of the King, succeeded so well, that no’finishing off was 
necessary. _ His Majesty was so much gratified, that he im- 
mediately gave orders for bronzing the ‘colossal’ statue’ of 
Christ, by Thorwaldsen, arid the model in wood of’ the ‘gates 
destined for the royal palace at Wirtemberg, on which ‘areeut 
in relief the texts of the niaety-five! Theses of Luther. ‘The 
bronze used in the. establishment of ‘Baron de Hackewitz pre+ 
sents the most varied and beautiful shades, and resists all the 
effects of the weather. sirsifsefs 
» Great Constructions In GarManx,+-The building 
the new. Picture Gallery at Dresden; has been approyed of..b 
both houses of the legislature, and. Professor Semper pus. 
the architect, of whose, work.on ,Protestant churches we gaye 
a short account to our readers.. As Berlin has been hitherto 
destitute of any striking church. structure, his Majesty ‘the 
King of Prussia has giyen orders that a yast cathedral shouli 
be raised in the very centre of the city. It will consist of # 
huge nave, surmounted by tio steeples, each 300 feet high 
The Builder, ' 2 

SaLe‘or Pretures sy’ Moprern* Arrists.—On Saturday 
a sdle by auction of a choice collection of ‘pictures’ by English 
aftists, comprising ‘some of the finest pictures by Cooper, Con- 
stable, R.Ac, Sir A. Calcott; Creswiek;Hoffland, | Pyne, .G- 
Chambers; \&c. took -filace \at» Messrs. /Christie,and Manson’s 
rooms, King-street; St..James’s,. The, sale wa3,.most nume- 
rously. atteniled.,..The following are the prices at, which a fem, 
of the, pictures sold :—Lot.35. ‘A Group of Peasants;,a Woe 
man‘on horseback, with cow, sheep, and goats, in a valle 
amoung, the, mountains of Cumberland,” exhibited a sho 
time since in the Royal Academy, T. S, Cooper ; sold for'140 
guineas, “Lot 37. ‘* Windsor Castle fyom the River. Morn- 
ing,”’ T. B. Pyne, considered the chef @@uvre'of the artist} 
sold for 120 guineas. Lot 38, “ Laying Lobster’ pots off 'St. 
Michéel’s Mount, Cornwall ;” G: Chambers ; the most’ celé- 
brated work of the’ lamented artists‘ sold for 160’ guineas, 
Lot 39: *A Summer Noon,” illustrating a’ description in 
‘¢ Thomson’s Seasons,”’ and the masterpiece of the artist, ‘PS: 
Cooper. ‘This picture wasipurchased' by Mr. White, for/385 
guineas. The next lot, ‘+:the! Border Raid,’ /by, the: same 
artist, illustrating, a-passage in Hogg’s ‘* Queen’s Wake ;” 
a.most splendid. group, of itl, in a mountainous oe ; 
sold for 200 guineas, Mr, Morant being the purchaser. Hot 
41, the well-known picture b Coprtahle, R.A. of ‘« Sahisbary 
Cathedral,”” was boaght by Mr. Wood for 420 gainéas, "The 
next Jot,,‘'a View of Dedham,”* by the “same artist, sold for 
340. guineas," The following Hees ha the late''Siy"A. Calf. 
cott; R.A. were sold by order of his éxécutors:-—* The inte- 
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tior,-of) an, Italian.Church,’’ fetched.91 guineas.. ‘‘ The Bay 
of Spezzia,’’ a small upright .picture of the artist, one of his 
latest. productions, sold for 201 guineas. 








MUSIC, 


The Musieal Herald, for May. Part I. Biggs. 
A SINGULARLY periodical, devoted to music: and 
iriusical literature: (The part before us contains a great 
number, of our most famous, glees and melodies, very 
well atranged, together with all the musical intelligence 
of the time. It is:an.enterprise that deserves encourage- 
ment, and we hope-will find it. 


Mr, @.. Ex Horn’s: Beneris.—We seize this opportunity 
of ‘directing the special’ attention of our teaders tothe an- 
nouncement which appears among’ the advertisements’ that 
this distinguished*composér, who has contribtited so largely’ to 
the stores of genui j i the delight, not of 
his own generation only, but of osterity, will take his annual 
benefit at the Princess*# Theatfé ‘on thé’ f8th inst. At the re- 
guest of his friends, he will, on this occasion, undertake the 
part of Caspar in Der Freischutz....A concert. that.will intro- 
duce most of the:ablest vocalists and instrumental performers 
in the’ metropolis, and’two'musical entertainments, certainly 
form a. most attractive. bill. of fare. We hope that all who 
desire to patronise true genius, which:has been engaged for so 
many. years in adding to the stores of our national music, will 
take this opportunity of expressing, in the most welcome form 
by their presence, the sense they entertain of Mr. C. Horn’s 
merits as a composer; as a. musician,'and as a man. 

We understand that a large Music Hall, on a plan similar 
to that in Store-street, Bedford-squate, is to be erected on an 
extensive piece of ground.in Charles-street, Drury-lane, and 
Long acre, which has been. taken on lease for that purpose 
from the Mercers’ Company. 

Musicax Gossir.—Among the signs to gladden the hearts 
of those who would fain see artistic cultivation keep pace with 
industrial progress, not the least welcome is one, for the 
knowledge of which we are indebted.to the Dramatic and 
Musical Review. This is the formation of a musical esta- 
blishment at the Swindon station on the Great Western Rail- 
way, It already comprises ‘‘a band of wind instruments, 
performed by about thirty well-disciplined amateurs connected 
with the railway company.” . The company,. it is added, 
“have presented.the band with 1007, for the purchase. of 
musical instruments, There is also in formation a band of 
stringed instruments; and the children, amounting to about 
300, are taught singing very satisfactorily by an assistant in 
the school.’”’— We learn, on good authority, that Mdlle. Jenny 
Lind has declared jher intention of -not returning to Berlin. 
Every possible means, we. believe—eyen to the point of a mis- 
sion plenipotentiary, with promises that all possible law pro- 
ceedings should be sustained for her, and all forfeits paid—has 
been resorted to to tempt her to our Italian Opera, but, as 
yet, in vain.—Débués, and nothing. more, seem the. order of 
the time at the French opera houses. ,M. Bessin, a bass, and 
M. Dufresne, .a second tenor, haye tried their fortune at 
? Académie, M. Latouche and Mdlles. Lemercier and 
Mercier, from, the Conservatoire, are-about to attempt the 
Opera Comique, where M.. Pradeau has been heard and has 
failed—and Mdme, Saint-Ange is engaged there to take the 
characters which will be, ere long, vacated by the departure 
of that capital actress, Mdlle. Prevost. _Mdme, Rossi Caccia 
has been successful at the Italian Operaat Marseilles. There, 
too, Miss Edwards (Favanti) is about to adventure a second 
time, we hope with better.suecess than in London. Belgian 
papers announce the arrival of Lady Bishop at Brussels, on 
her way to England. A Jetter from. an Italian critic in the 
Gazette Musicale asserts that Sig. Verdi’s Attila had not 
a brilliant success at Venice. From Milan a correspondent 
writes to us as follows.—Though this city is the seat 
of musical and dramatic taste in Italy, there has been 
nothing this.last season to call for remark. Roberto il Dia- 
volo has been almost the solitary bill of fare offered for a long 


crowding to.the Ridotto of; the: Scala, to witness.the inaugus 
ration.of a: bust of Rossini. ‘The bust wasthe work of Ba- 
ruzzi. A hymn was sung on the occasion. . With this exeep= 
tion, no other music than that of the Pesarese was executed:— 
Speaking of monumental honours to Rossini, we may add, that 
a musical festival is in preparation for the inauguration of the 
great composer’s statue at the Opera House in Paris, where 
it has already been placed on his pedestal. Meyerbeer is en 
gaged at Berlin in setting to musical accompaniments the trae 
gedies.of Aischylus, for representation at-the palace of, Pots- 
dam, Atheneum.—-Mr. Vincent Wallace; A young lady; 
a:sister of this» eminent musician, sand’ possessed of” ex 
traordinary’ capabilities, ‘both physical ° and” méntal ’-as° ‘a, 
vocalist, is about to come to England professionally. She 
is at present in Calcutta, as prima donna at the theatre, 
but will set out for England immediately on the cons 
clusion of her engagement. Miss Lucombe is about to leave 
us for a year’s tour in Italy and France. She will remain at 
Milan nine months, where shé’will study and practise. The 
last three months will “be devoted ‘to Paris, where she is en- 
gaged at the Opera Comique, her ultimate’ aim being the e 
Musical World.—There is talk of animportant measure bi 
introduced in reférence to musical studies in’ France; it is con- 
templated to sérid in future to Italy, at the expense of the go- 
vernment, those pupils of either sex who may gain fe 
prize at. the Conservatoire for singing. Beethoven's. Pianos 
which was in the possession of Dr, Spin,. has been presented 
by bim to M. Liszt ;, and the musical | amateurs: of Vienne 
have also presented to this musician,a silver embossed pus 
pitre, ornamented with the: busts of Beethoven, Weber, ‘and 
Schubert, of the value of 3,000 florins)” An’ Italian ‘vocal 
corps has’ just arrived in Algiers, whose repertoire includes 
Otello, Semiramide, L’Fagano Felice, &c. A treaty has just, 
been concluded between France and Austria, for the mutual 
protection of copyright. The.journals urge.a similar measure 
as being more important between, France and Great Britain 
particularly with reference to music.—Suaday Times. 
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THE DRAMA AND PUBLIC 
AMUSEMENTS. 


ee 


HAYMARKET THEATRE.—A great treat was provided for the 
holiday-folks here on Monday evening, inthe shape of a revival. 
of the first-rate comedy of John Bull. “Su capital a comedy as 
this could not, or, at least, should not, fail to give amusement, 
and to draw success, were the euste of characters far less powerful. 
But not only have we here ‘one of the best comedies on record, but 
we’ have the whole talént of the best company inLondon. What 
most particularly gratified us in the performance of John Bull, was 
the marked improvement in the acting of Mr. Hott as the 
Hon. Tom “Shuffieton ; his’ impersonation’ exceeds’ any thing” 
we have ever witnessed of that talented actor’s performance. 
The same may be said of Miss JULIA Bennetr’s Lady Cards 
line, who lisped and languished in a most consummate manner. 
Huson was'also very capital as Dennis Brulgruddery.. Every 
fresh Trishman that this gentleman ‘performs leads us to hope 
that we may one day have another PowrR. Mrs. Grover and 
the remainder of this’ first-rate company were as good as ever. 
We can heartily wish, and also prophecy, success to this spirited 
revival 


THe O_ymrre TAKATRE.-—Legitimate comedy and tragedy 
are finding ‘a gratifying encouragement on these boards. ie 
management is ‘entitled to great praisé for the excellent style in, 
which the best of our'stock plays—dramas that never grow old, 
that always have pleased and will please—are placed upon the 
stage. As pleasant an evening can be passed here as at any 
theatre in London. 

Meyerbeer is engaged at Berlin fh setting to musical accom- 
paniments the tragedies of AEschylus, for representation at the 
palace'of Potsdam—where’ Sophocles has been al natural- 
ized. To perpetuate the memory of these’ previous performances, 
the King has had a medal of the Greek poet’ sttuck out’ inthe’ 
work-rooms of Herr Pfeiffer.--@nevside contains the bust of So- 
phocles, with the, epitaph.of the great dramatist, taken from the 
Anthology. The reverse represents.an altar, with a Genius 
sacrificing ; and over these two small medallions containing, the- 
profiles of Tieck and Mendelssohn, . Oa, the,same side. are,,also, 
a listening, Syren, and Dionysos, the father of tragedy. ‘The 
King himself, in counsel with Professor. Bexckb, supplied the dew 
signs for this work.—-A contemporary, toe, tells.us that Profes- 





time, and of this only three,acts, So much for La Scala. To- 
day, Sunday, after the high mass in the Duomo, there was a} 


sor Geppert is about to superintend. the getting up.of the ‘‘ Ru 
dens’’ of Plautus for the ‘* Concordia’’—a dramatic society ofthe 
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Prussian metropolis. Probably for the first time since the 
comedy was written, the female parts will be on this occasion 
filled. by actresses. ; 

A lady. named Nivett, who has met with distinguished success 
in the provinces as an actress and singer, is, we understand, 
shortly to make her appearance at one of the metropolitan 
theatres. 

On the 16th a man, in the pit of the Royal Theatre at Vienna, 
shot himself in the middle of the performance, covering the per- 
sons immediately around him with his blood. A singular coin- 
cidence'in this frightful event is, that at the instant before the 
report was heard, an actor on the stage, reciting his part, uttered 
the words, ‘‘ A shot is about to be fired;’’ and fora moment 
the audience fancied that the sound came from bebind the scenes. 
‘The performance was stopped till the lifeless body was carried 
out, and then resumed, 

MADEMOISELLE RacHEL.—Mademoiselle Rachel has just 
Obtained a leave of absence of two months. She goes first to 
Holland, and then to England. 

—_~—- 
ROYAL BOTANICAL SOCIETY. 

T length the beautiful gardens of this society have been seen in 

perfection : the lawns and shady nooks crowded with the 
fair forms of England's lovliest in their gayest attire ; the altars 
of Flora decked with choicest offerings; the air fragrant with 
perfumes, and undulating with harmonious sounds. Upwards 
‘Of 10,000 promenaders thronged the gardens on Wednesday last. 
The habitues, the subscribers, the committee, and the officers of 
the establishment, were alike astounded and enraptured at the 
change in events. Hitherto a day in these delightful boschetti 
has, been synonymous with heavy clouds, of still more heavy 
showers, On the last occasion all was bright and glowing in the 
rich splendour of a speckless sky. The show of flowers was ex- 
quisite, We can do little more than enumerate the most suc- 
cessful candidates. 1st gold medal—Mr. Frazer, Lea-bridge- 
road, 30 stove and green-house plants; Mr, MyLaM, gardener 
to'S. Rucker, Esq. 15 exotie orchidee. 2nd gold medal—Mr, 
BAtnes, gardener to G. W. NorMAN, Esq. 30 stove and 
gteen-house plants; Mr. Hunt, gardener to Miss TRAILL, for 
20 ditto; Mr. Arrzs, gardener to Jas. Cook, Esq. 20 ditto; 
Mr. Rag, gardener to J. BLANDY, Esq. for 10 exotic orchidez. 


3rd gold medal— Mr. Hunt, for 15 Cape heaths, and Mr. | 
* , | plans, and proceeded first to the Brandenburg Gate. This 


PLANT, for 14; exetic orehider. Tbe. display of. pelargonia, 
heartseases, and calceolaria, (among which, were especially to be 
noticed the majesticd, corymbi compacta, and one or two 
others) commanded general admiration. The rich contribution 
of roses was all cut in the open air. We earnestly hope thatithe 
next and last separ will be alike happy in every respect. 
‘two bands (Royal Horse Guards and ist Life Guards) played 
both separately and in conjunction with the greatest taste, pre- 
cision, and energy, a large selection of the most popular and at- 
tractive overtures, operatic airs and dances of the season, as well 
a ony others upon which no time or season. shall cast.a 
le. 

The CoLossevm has been crowded throughout the holidays, 
and exclamations of wonder and delight were heard on all sides. 

The Diorama has been another great attraction. It is cer- 
tainly one of the most beautiful and pleasing exhibitions .in 
London. 

Royav Po.yrecsnic InstiTuTION.—This most attractive 
establishment has been visited by numbers of holiday folk, not- 
withstanding the fineness ofthe weather. They were entertained 
with CoLeman’s Locomotive Engine, the Atmospheric Railway, 
And noyelties connected with machinery; and popular lectures 
on Chemistry and Natural Philosophy, by Drs. RYAN and 
BAcCHHOFFNER. The Dissolving Views exhibit numerous 
sketches of scenes in the country of the Sikhs; also views of va- 
rious parts of the Oregon territory. The Chromatrope exhibi- 
tions also afford t satisfaction to those who see them, ‘The 
eeaecet illustrations of the Diving Bell, and the deseents which 
jake place at stated intervals, have been for many months past.a 
special feature of this institution. The musical department is 
also deserving of particular mention. 

The ADELAIDE GALLERY is pleasing. by the very variety of 
its amusements, The most attractive of its novelties are the 
Ohio minstrels, who almost equal their Ethiopian brethren at 
St. James’s Theatre, 

—~— 


PLACES ‘OF PUBLIC AMUSEMENT: 
NOW OPEN. 

{Por the accommodation of our numerous country subscribers during 
‘their visits to‘town, we' purpose to insert regularly a list of the sights 
to be seen. This list'will‘be corrected and enlarged from time to time. } 

Britisn Museum, Great Russell-street. Open every Monday, 

° Wednesday, and Friday, from 10 to 4, gratis. 

NATIONAL GALLERY, ‘Trafalgar-squate. Open eyery Mon- 

day, Tvesiinay, Wednesday, and Thursday, from'10 to 4, gratis. 








THEATRES.—Drury Lane—H —Princess’s, Oxford- 
street—French Plays, St. James’s Theatre, King-street, St. 
James’s—Adelphi, Strand—Lyceum, Strand—Sadler’s Wells, 
City-road—Surrey, Blackfriars-road, All daily. 

PaNoRAMA, Leicester-square. Every day. 

Diorama, Regent’s-park, ery day. 

CosMORAMA, Regent-street, Every day. 

THE Tower. Daily, from 10 to 4. 

MADAME TuSSAUD’s WAX-work, Baker-street. 

Cuinese Exatsition, Hyde-park-corner. 

PoLyYTECHNIC INSTITUTION, Langham-place. Daily, from 10 
to 11 at night. 

ADELAIDE GALLERY, Lowther-arcade, Strand. Daily, 

Tue CotossEevuM, Regent’s-park. Day and night. 

ZooLoGicaL GARDENS, Regent’s-park. Daily, but the visitor 
must be provided with a member’s order. 

Surrey ZooLoGicaL GARDENS, Kennington. Daily. 

MISCELLANEOUS EXHIBITIONS now open are—M. Phillipe’s 
Conjuring, Strand Theatre, every evening—Mammoth Horse, 
Egyptian Hall, Piccadilly, daily.—Ethiopian Serenaders, St. 
James’s Theatre, Tuesdays and Thursdays.—Tableaux Vi- 
vants, Dubourg’s Rooms, Windmill-street, daily, morning 
and evening. 








THE TOURIST. 


[All the world travels now-a-days. Great, therefore, will be the utili 
of a periodical to which every Tourist may communicate such of 
experiences as to routes, sights, conveyances, inns, expenses, and ‘the 
other economies of travelling, as may serve his fellow-tourists. To 
this design we propose to devote a distinct department of Taz Critic, 
and we invite communications of the class described relative to travel. 
ling both abroad and at home.] 


LETTERS FROM A TRAVELLING BACHELOR 
on 
CITIES, LITERATURE, AND ART. 
Letter VI. 
I sxercueD in my last letter the profile of Berlin; I now 
design to complete the portrait. The public buildings must 
be treated as its features, art and literature as their expression. 
Early on the morning of the 8th September we arranged our 


may be considered as a free imitation of the Propylea at 
Athens, and as one of the earliest attempts in Germany at the 
pure antique style. The original, for so 1 may term it, stood 
at the western end of the Acropolis, and was intended to serve 


The | the purpose of a gateway to the citadel, as well as a suitable 


entrance to the glorious display of architecture and sculpture 
within the inclosure. A very competent authority has de- 
scribed it as the greatest production of civil architecture in 
Athens, which rivalled the Parthenon in felicity of execution, 
and surpassed it in boldness and originality of design. It may 
be defined as a wall pierced with five doors, before which, on 
both sides, were Doric hexastyle porticoes. Of these, the 
western formed a deep vestibule, which had a roof supported 
by a double row of three Ionic columns, and two unequal pro- 
jecting wings, each of which was fronted with three Doric 
columns of smaller dimensions. Of the five doors, the central, 
equal in breadth to the space between the two corresponding 
columns of the Doric portico in front, as well as to the space 
between the two rows of Tonic columns in the vestibule, 
might serve for the admission of carriages and horsemen : 
the doors on either side of these were of a diminished 
height and breadth, and the two beyond were still smaller 
in both dimensions. Now, if you, consider this description 
of the Propylea, and remember that the Brandenburg Gate 
is a free imitation, adapted exclusively as an entrance to 
a modern city, and not, as the former was, to a citadel, 
and consequently as a means also of defence, you will 
have the best idea of its architectural effect which without 
sketches, I can convey. It is a copy executed in the spirit of 
the original, rendered simple and effective by modifying what- 
ever in the former would have been here extraneous or un- 
suited, as impressive rather of strength, and by retaining all 
the gracefal elegance of the design. The entablature is 
ornamented with bas reliefs, and surmounted with the Car 
of Victory drawn by four horses, cast by Jury, which, on his 
entrance into Berlin, Napoteon sent to Paris, but which the 
Prussians subsequently recovered and replaced. ‘The architect 
was Cart GotrHard LaNGuHaNs, who was born in 1732, at 
Landshut, and died at Berlin October 2, 1808. Previous to 
this he had erected the theatre and many other buildings at 
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Breslau, and found in Frepericx the Great.a patron worthy 
of his abilities. " Héwas employed to re-model the interior of 
the Opéra House; "and built the Casino and the Old Theatre, 
LaNnGHans introduced and witnessed the spread of that pure 
taste in architecture which still distinguishes and enriches the 
capitals of every modern German state. Two great defects are, 
nevertheless, yet’ observable in connection with this entrance. 
The lodges on each side, which correspond with the Temple of 
Victory, and the Hall’ of Polygnotus of the Propyliea, are here 
deficient in architectural effect, and the facades of the houses 
adjacent in the Pariser Platz are devoid of any. These last, 
however, are now being re-constructed in a becoming man- 
ner; nor ‘cat I “doubt but that the lodges will be ren- 
dered more imposing. Next to this I consider the Museam 
the most deserving of attention; the exterior of which, 
therefore, ;I will: now describe, leaving. \its contents for an- 
other opportunity, If we, in the erection of our Gallery, 
have thrown away the finest site in Europe, ScHItnKEeL 
has availed himself of every advantage situation could af- 
ford to give effect to his. It forms one side of a square, of 
which the cathedral, the palace, and the arsenal may be con- 
sidered as the remaining, In the centre of this there is a foun- 
tain kept in a constant state of effervescence, useful rather than 
ornamental, but particularly useful, by allaying the, sand-storms 
which sweep the sultry plain over which it is thrown, Near 
this is an enormous tazza of polished granite, originally a vast 
boulder, known as the Markgrafenstein, now exciting the 
wonder of the little boys, who believe it to be a supernatural 
basin, and the praise of the ‘enlightened public’? by the 
able manner in which it has been worked and placed in its 
present position, The principal facade of the Museum is seen 
to great advantage from this spot. It consists entirely of a 
colonnade of nineteen inter-columns, formed by eighteen fluted 
Tonic pillars, forty feet high, andtwo very broad ante at the 
angles. These columns rest upon a solid stylobate of the 
same height as the basement story in the other fronts, and un- 
broken save by the flight of steps in the centre, which occupies 
the width of seven inter-colamus and their pillars. Within 
the pine! this central portion has four columns in antis, be- 
yond which is a low screen, with open-worked bronze doors, en- 
closing the staircase, whose upper part, thus thrown into per- 
spective, contributes in no small degree to the magnificence of 
the ‘architectural scene. Neither are th® other parts of the 
back-ground to the colonnade less remarkable for the, taste 
and richness they display; for the wall on either side of this 
receding division ts" embellishéd through its whole extent by 
enriched fascias and ,other “ornaniental- mouldings, and nume- 
roas compartments, inlaid: with-variegated marbles, besides a 
series of reliefs, while the whole upper part of each wall is 
filled with large paintings in fresco. The other sides, not 
equally enriched, are far from exhibiting that shameless 
wretchedness which characterises the gallery we term National; 
thus the facade does not appear, as is too frequently the case, a 
mere ornamented screen of two inches thick, stuck upon an ex- 
tensively receding area of brick walls. No traces are here 
visible of the “ Economical Transition, Style ;” there is no 
rapid declension from stone to stucco, from stucco to brick ; 
nothing of that breaking off, but much oftener of that break- 
ing down which marks the vista of our streets. On the con- 
pt the continuation of the entire entablature quite round 
the building, and the bold ante at each angle, preserve a suffi- 
cient consistency ; whilst the beautifal proportions and finished 
elegance of all the other features entitle it to the fullest appro- 
bation. In fine, this building possesses the great merit of 
being simple, yet not poor ; massive, yet elegant ; decorated, 
yet so chastely, that your eye may analyse each part, combine 
all, and still perceive that such is the beauty of the outline, 
such the harmony of the accessories, that with less of genius 
in design, less, of perceptive judgment in detail, the effect 
would have been destroyed; outline had become too rigid, 
decoration too oppressive. 
And in the mixture_of all theseyappears 
Variety, which all the rest endears, 

T am now to consider the decorations in fresco. How, far 
colour is appropriate; whether it is. calculated to increase or 
diminish architectural effect I shall but slightly venture to 
discuss, That it was employed, and. extensively, by the 
Greeks at their purest, period, on their noblest buildings, none 
will dispute, To adopt this, under.a changed condition, with- 











out reference to climate or position, and merely under, the 
government of the respect~due to antiquity, may, however, 
fairly admit of question. Or again, whether such embellish- 
ment should be pictorial, either allegoric or descriptive, any- 
thing, in short, but mere local tint to heighten architectural 
forms, is equally a subject for consideratton, For myself 
feel that it should not, and that sculpture only can be fittingly 
combined with architecture for the purpose of external decora- 
tion. Design is as the poetry of the building, perfect ideal 
beauty its harmonious expression. Sculpture is essential to 
the latter. If you erect a temple, with. no indication 
of particular design, the impression of architectural genius 
throughout is all you can desire. Giye it, however, 
a specific character, make it emblematic of a faith, 
typical of Deity, or raised to the worship of , some 
presiding god, then it must bear that governing thought 
written throughout in the characters of a deep faith, and lofty 
conception of its truth, as its first presiding feature. Now, to 
do this, you must introduce forms, the types of ideas, and 
these must be either symbolic or descriptive. The latter, 
which is all I propose now to consider, undoubtedly are fit 
subjects for representation by painting, but is this the becom- 
ing medium? I doubt it. Sculptured figures, in appropriate 
relief, appear to me equally expressive, to be more harmoni- 
ously combined with architectonic details, and as well adapted 
to convey, both to the stranger who suryeys, and the disciple 
who worships, in the fane, a similarly elevated conception of 
the faith it illustrates, and of the Deity to whose glory it was 
raised. What is true when applied to. buildings of this kind 
is more so to those of subordinate importance. Colour, in 
the former case, chastened down by the overpowering’ majesty 
of the ‘architecture, appears where this is less expressive, , 
glaring, inconsistent, loses its charm as en auxiliar of co-equal 
powers, and descends from the rank of art to the condition, of 
scene-painting. Thus the rule that no part should a 
discordant, or extraneous to another, is broken. We vainly 
strive to reconcile the association ; we feel there is discordance, 
even though it be as the dissonance of sweet sounds; we a 
mire, it were difficult not to admire, but it is as light thrown 
into a prison cell, which, however beautiful. in itself, be- 
comes, by ‘reason of the place in which it falls, less a 
source of pleasure than of pain. These premises admitted on 
my part, if not allowed on yours, I will now describe . 
frescoes of the facade designed by ScHINKEL, and executed 
Cognetius. Proceeding upon the idea that Art has been the 
great agent in the civilization of mankind, ScuinKex has de- 
signed the large painting beneath the corridor, on the left of 
the entrance, as an allegorical description.of human progress, 
He has availed himself, for this purpose, of the poetic tradi- 
tions'of the Greek Mythology. The reign of Chaos and Old 
Night, the yet unawakened powers of Nature, sluggish and 
inert until quickened by the. breath of Deity, are here first 
typified. Light, which irradiates space, and Heat, the cause 
of fertility, are next seen dissipating the folds of Darkness 
still‘mantling the earth, calling forth, as. with a joyous har- 
mony, the strength and beauty of her powers, hitherto dormant 
anid unknown. The Creation of Man, the Origin of Intel- 
lectual Good and Evil, the Passions ready to desolate, the 
Protective Spirit which restrains, Virtues which make them 
angels’ shapes, and descend to earth to awaken in the mind of 
man the consciousness of faculties derived from Deity to be 
directed to the purpose of the perfection of his race, follow in 
typical succession. I will not inflict upon you the mythological 
description of this composition, of which Uranus, Saturn, 
Prometheus, Luna, and other minor characters, form the 
dramatis persone, but merely add a few remarks upon its, 
execution. This was entrusted to Connextus, and, I confess, 
it pleased me moré than some other productions of his which 
I have seen. Great skill is shown in the, grouping of the 
figures; the idea of progression is well ustained ; there is variety, . 
of form and a religious earnestness of impression ; the drawing 
evinces much strength and beauty ofoutline, and the colouring 
is hatmonious and warm. Two great hindrduces to its suc- 
eéss are to be found in its subject and position. The first is, . 
caviare to the multitude; asealed book ;_an inscription illegible 
by reason of its characters, No. picture pleases long of which - 
the motive is not understood: the mind ‘Qrells with earnestness , 
upon the Sra ie of incidents or of human quali 
however ideal, possessing a personal character, but gazes with. . 
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indifference, or but stupid wonder, upon the story of a vague tra- 
dition told in symbols still more unknown. Thus this work is 
an Artistic Vision—a painted Apocalypse! and, to add to this 
inconvenience, you are unable to study it with comfort from 
any point of view. If from below, it is intersected by the 
columns in front; if you ascend, and stand beneath the ample 
cortidor these form, you gratify your love of art by some very 
paiuful positions of the neck and body. Next to this—for I 
Iéave the description of the interior to the account I design 
of the collections—the buildings which most pleased me 
were the Guard House, also by ScHInKEL, the Sing Aca- 
démie, by K.T. Orrmer, and Genze’s New Mint. The 
first, like the Museum, evinces not so. much his. know- 
ledge of what, was most beautiful in Grecian. Architecture 
as SCHINKEL’S feeling perception of the unerring | prin- 
ciplés upon which this style was based, and of which construc- 
tive beauty was the result. Nor.is he a copyist; few.men, on 
the contrary, are more original than those who,, like ‘him, 
stidy not to reproduce by imnitation, but who emulate excel- 
lence by combining i imagination with knowledge, using what time. 
lias consecrated | as ‘pure | in. taste, but allying to this whatever. 
thie’ treative power of the artist” § mind conceives in a spirit ng 
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an extent of 116. feet, cous six feet. deep, representing all 
the various processes, including the preparatory ones, and 
the operations belonging to coining, Nothing can, in my 
opinion, more clearly establish the superiority. of sculpture 
over painting, as applied to architectural. decoration... It is the 
same feeling diversely expressed, but so. appropriately and har-. 
moniously, that it at once reflects. and illustrates the, main 
design. The architect of this was Genzn,,of whom, beyond 
this work, of his, I regret,to add I, know less,about than of 
GensEnicy In my next I will finish Berlin, architectural 
and pictorial; Potsdam and literature shall:succeed,, as far as 
this last may be held, as the Jegitimate.drama on. my, minor 
stage. , Now, fare you well, 
—_—>— 
CAUTION TO TRAVELLERS ABROAD: 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE MORNING CHRONICLE, 
Stz,—May I beg you to publish at. your earliest conve- 
nience the following circumstancé, as well forthe benefit of 
my cotintrymen as for the easier raat of the guilty parties? 
—On Monday, May 18th, T left, Milan by the diligence which 
passes the St. Gothard, en rouge to ucerne, having previously . 
consigned'iny baggage to the care of the administration.of the 
diligence. On arriving ‘at’ Lucérné, and opening my carpet, 
big, 1 fopnd that two small cdnvads bags had been extracted, 
from it—one “of them’ contdining etry 200 ‘francs, in, ve-, 
franc’ ‘piedes, anda citeular: notes fies ries pnd. te, for 202. 
bering’ the No. 7, 7655 the other” hag ° Songsig. nearly 100 
old’a valaable'coits, princi ipally copper, . af ‘the times of the, 
Romith Republi¢’ ind of the erots j twa.or three. 0 -g hos 
one of high is of thie Hine a eters and ,on¢,or fo at 
| sftvet, One GF whith was of the tint of Vespastan, On. enter, 
a] ing’ . Ouirtibus “at Strasbuity “and: ineltonin the, fact toa 
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the’ workis at of this’ firé- bSeApe* avé la tely, tak Ken Blas €; on. 
Frififhy Weelt, “by orders ‘of the 6! sane of, Hes 

| forests) offen Mr. pe ri was ih! a EREANES, for, ai ae 
of five’ hours, “add “oft Sapiitday’ inst, ik Mary) lebone, ‘by order 
of ‘the drish * ‘AUthOgities.: The, result’ of ‘the pewiment, was 
dee} pa favourable to° Mr ‘Wiyell’s Bit de Bpon, his.. 
fird-escape, ‘which cbnsists’of’a portab ié fife- engine to accom 
pany th ne and thé whole” ap paratis can be hrongbe to 
thé’ Sten action and Worked wi + reg fach ity, By 
| the | escape 'a a fireman ‘fialy ascend, wit age, feat with - 
out the escape having’ any ‘sip pheit Fn i wal ip it is 
equity ‘avalfable iA eetie ‘68 To re Ae ugh fare, By 
this theang great advantage f 3 °gathed, for the i ena Dy wi he 








{ enabled to diréct the branch” pipe {hithediately at the root of 


the evil.’ "Sach! being’ the ‘ease, it is hf ly important that 
every pari sh’ shotild’ be ‘provided with Cieht number of 
these eScapey, to prevent that loss‘ of fife ‘and’ property, which. 
400 often’ nlbniked placé on the breaking otit iy. a fire, but which 
might’ bé avoided by the ‘prompt’ arrival ‘of this apparatus... 
Thé *ebst of “establishing them in various ‘districts would be 
really nothing, compared to the immense fisk' that is run by 
being without them. “If we take; ‘for instance, the parish of 
M ylebone, where the rentals amount to upwards of 800,000/. 
aritiall and levy a conttibution’ of one farthing in the pound, 
it outta produce 4 sum of more than” 8007. 'which'would be 
amply ‘stifficient ‘to carry Out the most complete, system of 
fire-eséapes in that parish ; and when it is remérabered how 
trifling a sum is requiréd to put So ithportant'a'plan into ope- 
ration, there can be no doubt that it ought iinmediatély to be 
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adepted. The fire-eseape and engine has already been esta- 
blished in several of our large country tewns, an example which 
we should like to see followed and fully carried out in our own 


New Gas Burner.—A. gas burner of a novel and 
ingenious construction was exhibited at the Society of Arts 
at their last. meeting. The principal feature of novelty 
was the: introduction of a stream of air to the centre of the 
flame by means of a hollow button in the middle of the burner. 
The air, passing up ‘through the hollow stem of the button, 
was heated, and passed out by two series of fire holes around 
the periphery, and impinging with more force on the flame of 
the gas curved it outwards in the shape of a tulip, while the 
oxygen of the air, mingling with the carburettic hydrogen gas, 
produced a very perfect combustion. The flame was quite 
white down to the top of the burner, and it was very steady, 
as was amply demonstrated by the excellent light in the theatre 
of the Institution, where these burners have been used for 
some time. It was stated that in comparing the consumption 
of these burners with that of: the concentric ring burner, and 
trying the power of the two lights with the photometer, the 
new burner gave a better light, with a saving of rather better 
than one-third of the gas consumed. It was, we believe, 
called the ‘‘ Universal burner,’’ and was introduced by “Mr. 
M‘Neil. 

Lire Preserver.—On Monday an interesting experiment 
was’ made in’ the Thames, near Patney-bridge, with a belt 
filled with cork shavings. It was tied under the arms of a 
person with his clothes: on, who, on rolling overboard, was 
instantly floated, with his head and shoulders above water, 
down the stream. The belt was then taken off, and thrown to 
the person, who, on catching and-holding it, floated as before, 
and was soon drawn on board. The cork belt has this great 
advantage over the zinc drums sometimes carried on board 
steamers; that ifit struck the persons on being thrown to| 
them, it could not hurt them, whereas the heavy metal drums | 
might do them:serious injury. It is light, cheap, and portable, 
and, unlike the air-belt, not liable to accident. We think im | 
dangerous boat-service (for it has been successfully tried in a | 
heavy sea), in shipwreck, and teaching young people to swim, | 
it will prove highly serviceable. The object on Monday was 
to test its power in fresh water, with the clothes on, and this 
it did to the satisfaction of Phelps and Cobb, the watermen, 
some gentlemen of the college, &c. This simple, ingenious, 
and useful application of the bu of cork is the idea and 
invention of Mr. D. F. Walker, the lecturer on experimental 


philosophy. 
JOURNAL OF MENTAL PHILOSOPHY. 


The Connection. between Physiology and Intellectual Phi- 
eet hy. Second Edition, enlarged, London, 1846, 











Tris was the second of that valuable series of works of 
which so many have been introduced to the readers of 
THe Critic, under the title of “Small Books on Great 
Subjects.” tt is the production of Mr. J. Bartow, 
and comprises the substance of a lecture delivered to the 
members of the Royal Institution. So early a call for a 
second edition proves the public estimation of a trea- 
tise, which, if it proclaims no new truths, has the merit 
of putting ascertained facts of science in a form intelli- 
gible to the uninitiated. It is a compact description of 
har Aan traced:from its development in the 
lowest ani 





no apology for noticing it- now, as if it was altogether a: 


novelty, assured that there are few, if any, of our readers 


who will not be pleased to be intreduced.to a work: that 


condenses more information in a small space than any 
upon a kindred theme we have ever lighted upon. 
The object of the author’s inquiry is thus stated: —— 


There is probably no man who ever thinks at all, who does 


not sometimes ask himself how that thought is accomplished ; 


how he is so linked to, yet separate from, the exterior world; 
and how and why he is different from the’ tribes of sentient 

beings which surround him. He has seen the progress of 
human nature almost unlimited ; yet a disease, the work of a 
moment, leaves this half godlike creature a helpless and uns 
reasoning animal. He shrinks with a kind of instinctive 
horror from a state which would yet be the natural and happy 
one of many of those classes of sentient, beings, and anxiously 
asks himself, ‘‘ What then is his destination? What the ulti- 

mate object of his existence ?’’ These are a few of those rid- 


dles of life, which however little they may form the topics. of: 


general conversation, lie uneasily in the secret recesses of most. 
men’s minds ; and if ia our. subject of this evening I can solve 


some of them, my hearers will probably not think their atten-. 


tion ill bestowed. ( 
He then proceeds to a survey of animal existence 


and perceives that it may be classed under certain grand’ 


divisions, according to its nervous structure. In the 
highest class the nervous system consists, first, of. 


nerves and ganglia; secondly, of a prolonged cord, called, 
the spinal cord ; thirdly, of a superadded brain, defended. 


by a skull, The intervention of nerves is absolutely 
necessary, first, to the continuance of animal life; se+ 


condly, to the reception of sensation ; thirdly, to the pre- 


duetion of movement. For carrying on these operations, 
therefore, there are three distinct systems of nervous: 


| mechanism in: the body, each dependent on the other, 
nerves of ‘life ; ‘the® 
conductors of external and internal feelings to the brain’; 


namely, the unconscious involun 


and the conveyers of volition from the brain to the or- 
gans fitted for action, and which are called respectively 
the sympathetic, the sensitive, and the motor nerves. 

The brain consists of various portions, which may be 


considered as separate ganglia, each probably having a. 
lum. was long. a, 


different function. That of the cere 
subject of dispute, but it seems now to be considered 


As the organ by which action is co-ordinated and harmo- 
nized in the animal frame; or in other words, that it is the 
organ of voluntary action, as distinguished from the involun- 
tary or reflex action of the spinal nerves. M. Flourens re- 
moved from different birds in turn the cerebral hemispheres 
and the cerebellum. On the ablation of the first, sight and 
hearing seemed to be lost, and the animal appeared without. 
faculties ; remaining as it were dormant, originating no move- 


ment, but if pushed, able then to use its limbs in the usual’ 


way ; but when the cerebellum was removed, the results were 
very different; and it may be well also to mention, that in 
neither one nor the other case did the wounds of these parts 
appear to give any pain. ‘‘ During the ablation of the first 
slices’’ (of the cerebellum) say the committee above referred 
to (17), ‘‘ only a little weakness and a want of harmony in the 
movements occur. At the removal of the middle slices an 


almost general agitation is the result. The animal, continuing, 


to hear and to see, only executes abrupt and disorderly move- 


upwards to man, and shewing the con- | ments. Its faculties of flying, walking, standing up, &e. are 
e 


nection between organization and intellect. Mr. Bar- | lost by degrees. When the cerebellum is removed, fae 
Low does not in name adopt the doctrines of the phre- | of performing regulated movements has entirely disapp “ 


nologists, and it may be that he would not number him- 
self among the believers in that science. Nevertheless, 
the facts he has collected, and the theory he deduces 
from them, are identical with those of the phrenologists, 
to. whom he renders important assistance by the uncon- 
scious testimony of an impartial investigation into the 
phenomena of mental science. 

The first edition of this treatise on a subject of absorb- 
ing interest to every human being was published before 





Tux Critic:commenced its labours ; therefore we make 


Placed on its back, the ereature:could: not get up ;: yet it saw 
the blow that threatened it, it heard. noises, it endeavoured 
to. avoid danger,.and made, many efforts, to, do: so. without, 
accomplishing its object, In brief, it retained. the faculties of 
perception and of volition, but it had lost the power of making, 


its muscles obey its will. It was with difficulty that the bird. 


stood up, resting upon its wings and tail. Deprived of its. 
cerebrum, it was in a dormant state; deprived of its cerebel- 
lum it was in a state of apparent drankenness.”” 


The functions of the cerebrum are those of intelligenee : 
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the strongest proof of this is the fact that throughout the 
animal kingdom the size of this part of the brain increases 
with the intelligence, and its lesion impairs the intellect. 
But inasmuch as the hemispheres are double, one alone 
may be seriously damaged or even destroyed without im- 
pairing the faculty, just as the loss of one eye does not pre- 
vent a man from seeing as well with the other. But it 
is remarkable that, although the lesion or even destruc- 
tion of one part of one hemisphere is not incompatible 
with the performanee of the intellectual functions, com- 
pression, by preventing the movement of the fibres, and con- 
sequently the transmission of impressions, produces total 
insensibility, The following remarkable instance of this 
is related by Sir A. CooreR:— 


A man was pressed on board one of his Majesty’s ships 
early in the late revolutionary war. While on board this vessel 
in the Mediterranean he received a fall from the yard-arm, 
and when he was picked up he was found to be insensible. 
The vessel soon after making Gibraltar, he was deposited in a 
hospital in that place, where he remained for some months, 
still “insensible ; and ‘some time after he was brought from 
therice to a depot for sailors at Deptford. “While he was at 
Deptford the surgeon, under whose care he was, was visited 
by, Mr, Davy, who was then an apprentice at this hospital : 
the surgeon said to Mr. Davy, ‘‘ I have a case which I think 
you would like to see, It is a man who has been insensible 
for many months: he lies on his back with very few signs of 
life ; he breathes, indeed, has a pulse, and some motion in his 
fingers : ‘but in alt other respects he is apparently deprived of 
all powers of mind, volition, or sensation.” Mr. Davy went 
to see the case, and on examining the patient found a slight 
depression on one part of the head. Being informed of the 
aceident which had occasioned this depression, he recom- 
mended the man to be sent to St. Thomas’s Hospital. He 
was placed under the care of Mr. Cline; and when he was 
first admitted into:the hospital, I saw him lying on his: back, 
breathing without any great difficulty, his pulse regular, his 
arms extended, and his fingers. moving to and fro to the mo- 
tion of ‘his heart,;so that you could count his pulse by this 
motion of his fingers. If he wanted food he had the power of 
moving his lips and tongue; and this action was the signal to 
his attendants for supplying this want. Mr. Cline, on exa- 
mining his head, ‘found an obvious depression; and thirteen 
months after the accident he was carried into the operating 
theatre, and there trephined. The depressed portion of the 
bone was elevated from the skull. While he was lying on the 
table the motion of his fingers went on during the operation, 
‘but.no sooner was the portion of bone raised than it ceased. 
The operation was performed at one o’clock in the afternoon ; 
and at four o’clock, as I was walking through the wards, I 
went up to the man’s bedside, and was surprised to see him 
sitting up in his bed. He had raised himself on his pillow. I 
asked him if he felt any pain, and he immediately put his hand 
to his head. This shewed that volition and sensation were 
returning. In four days from that time the man was able to 
get out of bed, and began to converse; and in a few days 
more he was able to tell us where he came from. He recol- 
lected the cireumstance of his having been pressed, and carried 
down to Plymouth or Falmouth; but from that moment up 
to the time the operation was performed (that is, for a period 
of thirteen months and some days), his mind had remained in 
a perfect state of oblivion. He had drunk, as it were, the cup 
of Lethe ; he has suffered a complete death, as far as regarded 
his mental and almost his bodily powers ; but by removing a 
small portion of bone with the saw, he was at once restored to 
all the functions of his mind, and almost all the powers of his 
body. ’ 

When the brain is inflamed there is an extraordinary 
increase of the vividness of the ideas and of the general 
powers of the mind. So, under the stimulus of wine, 
the brain is excited, and the emotions are thus rendered 
more rapid. The conclusion drawn by Topp and Bow- 
MAN from all the facts they had investigated is thus 
stated :— 

Thus anatomy leads to the conclusion that the operations of 
the mind are associated with the convolutions. These parts, 
in the language of Cuvier, are the sole receptacle in which the 





various sensations may be as it were consummated, and become 
perceptible to the animal. It is in these that all sensations 
take a distinct form, and leave lasting traces of their impres= 
sion; they serve as a seat to memory, a property by means of 
which the animal is furnished with materials for his judgments. 
When the membranes of the brain are in a state of inflamma. 
tion, disturbance of the mental faculties is an invariable ac- 
companiment, to an extent proportional to the degree of 
cerebral irritation, and more especially so when the inflamma- 
tion is seated in the pia mater of the convolutions. It is plain 
that in such a case the delirium arises from the altered state of 
the circulation in the gray matter of the convolutions, the 
blood vessels of which are immediately derived from those of 
the pia mater, so that one cannot be affected without the other 
likewise suffering. We learn from the most trustworthy re~ 
ports of the dissections of the brains of lunatics, that there is 
invariably found more or less disease of the vesicular surface, 
and of the pia mater and arachnoid in connection with it, de- 
noted by opacity or thickening of the latter, with altered 
colour or consistence of the former. From these premises it 
may be laid down as a just conclusion that the convolutions of 
the brain are the centre of intellectual action, or more strictly, 
that this centre consists in that vast sheet of vesicular matter 
which crowns the convoluted surface of the hemispheres. 
Every idea of the mind is associated with a corresponding 
change in some part or parts of this vesicular surface ; and as 
local changes of nutrition in the expansions of the nerves of 
pure sense may give rise to subjective sensations of vision or 
hearing, so derangements of nutrition in the vesicular matter 
of the surface, may occasion analogous phenomena of thought, 
and the rapid development of ideas, which, being ill-regulated, 
or not at all directed by the will, assume the form of delirious 
raving. The action of the convoluted surface of the brain, 
and of the fibres connected with it, are altogether of the men- 
tal kind. The physical changes in these parts give rise to a 
corresponding manifestation of ideas; nor is it likely that any 
thought, however simple, is unaccompanied by change in this 
centre. 


Such, then, is the nervous structure of man. 


We haye shewn first a system of ganglia and nerves spring- 
ing from them, by means of which organic life is carried on, 
and appetites excited for its maintenance: we have further 
seen a set of nerves whose terminations are to be found at the 
base of the brain, which supply. the.senses by which man com- 
municates with the external world: we have seen another 
apparatus within the cranium by which these sensations are 
weighed and examined;~and~the “result of “this examination 
transmitted finally to the motor nerves for. execution ; alto- 
gether forming the most perfect piece of machinery ever con- 
structed : for these nice operations of thought are the work of 
fibres and fluids contained in them merély set in motion ‘by 
the impression made at one part, and thus transmitted 
through the whole series. Let us now consider the actions of 
this animal. 


But this machinery will not account for ‘all the facts 
we witness. We feel and see that there is an element in 
man of which we have as yet taken no account in this 
review: some untiring and undying energy which 
eludes the fingers and microscope of the anatomist, and 
yet exercises a despotic sway over the animal mecha- 
nism. And what is the conclusion that forces itself 
upon our reason ? 


The philosopher, when he sees an effect produced, seeks 
for the cause: the chemist, if he finds two apparently similar 
substances which under the same test exhibit different pheno- 
mena, thinks ¢hat a sufficient cause for considering them dif- 
ferent in nature, and gives them separate names. If, then, 
effects occur in man which are not sufficiently accounted for 
by any known bodily organism or impulse—if under the same 
circumstances he acts as no other animal would act, we must 
either on this occasion throw aside all our usual modes of rea- 
soning, or we must pronounce that man differs essentially from 
all other animals, and has a cause of action not to be sought 
for in nerves and muscles. That cause may be invisible; so 
is the wind: imponderable; so is electricity: intangible; so 
is light, if the one organ fitted to receive it be disabled : it is 
therefore no new thing to find an existing agency of potent 
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efficacy which as far as regards our.senses is invisible, impon- 
derable,.andintangible,.., What .we call, it,,matters not ; tris 
evidently superior ta,.and. master of: the,-body;s it +has other 
objects im view, .other-pleasures,° other, hopes 3 and: to-attain 
these‘ it compels: its’ slave. to: undergo - privations,' ‘paim; and 
death. 
And again : 

"We have “asked, what is man’s destination? I -reply 
from these facts—immortality. We have asked,’ what is the 
ultimate object of his existence ?~ I-am not “here allowed to 
enter on the higher ‘ground which would make the chain of 
reasoning complete; but if we allow ‘that this rare piece 
of mechanism is hot created by the cause that Impels it; 
and no man has yet succeeded in imitating the smallest portion 
of organized matter; then a higher Intellect must have pro- 
duced it, and I can hardly be wrong in assuming that the In- 
telligence which planned such a scheme of being, planned it 
not in vain; and that man is not the sport of circumstance, 
filled by his very nature with evil desires which it is his busi- 
ness to uproot: but that the Invisible Essence, which we have 
found so decidedly manifesting its existence'in the midst of its 
bodily trammels, is placed im’ such a situation as to be im- 
proved, not deteriorated by, the companionship. He cannot 
alter the function of one fibre of a nerve even; it would be 
tyranny were he called upon to do so}; but. he’can regu- 
late: and balance their. action, and find. those very functions 
which he can never alter, those very propensities which he can 
never subdue, because they are requisite to his existence as an 
animal,—sources of enjoyment and of virtue, 


It will scarcely be necessary, with this imperfect out- 
line of the argument, and such striking specimens of the 
coinposition as we haye extracted, to recommend’ this 
little volume as an inyaluable addition to the Family 


Library. 
“Prive-at-Math, Nextt Rin; se. Wanted. 


—— 


{This is part of a complete list now being extracted for Tug Cayric from 
the advertisements that have appeared in the newspapers durin 
‘the present century.» The velebene, withsthe. date and pace of eac 
advertisement, cannat be ated here without subjecting the-paragraph 
to duty, , But the figures refer to a.corresponding entry in a Pook kept 
a ne Critic O where these particulars are’ preserved, and 
which ‘will be cotninunicated to any applicant. “To prevent impertinent 
<Citiosity; & fee of half-a-érown for each inquiry must be paid to the 
publisher, or if by letter, postage stamps to amount inclosed. ] 


88. Next oF Kin of CHARLES MACKINNON, formerly of 
York-plaee, ‘;Portman-square, Middlesex,: and late of 
.. Grosvenor-place (died 20th Oct. 1833),. or their, repre- 
sentatives. : 
89. Richarp Wakes, formerly a labourer at Brighton, or 
“" *" his executor or administrator. 








90. Hrir-at-LAW of Ropert HiNnsnAw, late of the Parish | 


» David, Exetér, = ag: ; 

91. Herr-at-LAw’ot@s0mas Sripye late of Earsham, 
Norfolk, geotleman (died 21st June, 1839). 

92. Next oF Kin of Saran Dennis, late of. Church-street. 
Lambeth, Surrey, widow (died Jaly, 1835), “o? their re 
presentatives, , 

93,, Next oF Kin of WitttaAm MELTON, late of the Baltic 

offee- house, Threadneedle: street, London, tavern keeper 
(died 17th July, 1832), 

94.:Nexr or Kin of AMELIA Rogers, late of Penzance, 
Cornwall, spinster (died 31st January, 1833), or their 
representatives. 

95. RELATIONS by CoNSANGUINITY of Mr. JoHN and Mrs. 
Frances West, formerly of Stocks-market, in the City 
of London, aot possessed of any real or personal estate of 
the value of 201. entitled to:a distribution of annuities of 
51. per annum. 

96, RELATIONS or Next oF Kin of RichArD WATKINs, 
late of Pool-terrace, Bath-street, City-road, Middlesex, 
common. carrier (died 17th Aug. 1833). Something .to 
their advantage. 

97. Next oF Kin of the Rev. James Cort, late of Leomin- 
ster, Herefordshire, clerk (died 30th Aug. 1822), or their 
representatives. 

98. CHILDREN of JAMES DUNCAN and EL1zABeTh, bis wife, 
formerly ELIZABETH DUNBAR, spinster, niece of James 
Dunbar, formerly of Lynn, - Norfolk, merchant, or their 
representatives, 

99. REPRESENTATIVES or NEXT OF Kirn of Mr. WILLIAM 








, STOKES, late of. Marylebone, carpenter, resided there in 
the year i789, 90; or 9T. Something to their advantage. 

100. CHILDREN Of WILT1AmM KENNeETT, ELIZABETH BROAD- 

“Slippery and MARY Spicer, brother and sisters of Jostrx 
‘KENNETT, “late! of ) Folkstone; Kent, ‘gentleman. (died 
March;>1789), living at» the timeof his death,-and at the 
time of the-death of bis.son, LAMES KENNETT (died 18th 
December, 1833), or their representatives. ; , 

101.. Here or Huerrs-at-Law,, or Next or Ky of. Eviza-. 
BETH Burrows, late of Liverpool, widow (died 220d 
December, 1835). ig 

102, Next or Kin of Jonn Cocnrant, late of Cambridge- 
street, Edgeware-roud, Middlesex, Esq. (died April, 1835), 
or their representatives. ; 

103. Next or Kiw of MarGARet DovGiAs Cocu#Rane, late 
of Harley-street, Cavendish-square; Middlesex, widow 
(died Sept. 1834), or. their-representatives, 

104, RELATIONSOor NExTOFKIN of Ricuarp GipEON HAND, 
late of Grosvenor-row,. Chelsea, , Middlesex, gentleman 
(died 21st Feb. 1836). ‘Something to their advantage. 

105. Herrs and Next or Kin of "the Rev, ALEXANDER 
M*GREGOR, Minister‘of Balquhidder, in Perthshire. 

106. Ca1LpREN®” ofeach ‘of the-NipHews and Nieces of 
CuaRuES'Futiwoop, late of Luton, Bedfordshire, gen- 
tleman (died Feb, 1832) ; the CaiLDREN of ELIZABETH 
Wuitr, late of Southgate, Middlesex, deceased; Tomas 
FuLLWwoop,, late of Perton, Herts, deceased; CHAR- 
LOTTE SuRREY, late of Codicote, Herts, deceased; JOHN 
FuLLwoop, late of Kent-road, Surrey, deceased; MARY 
GREGORY, late of Horasea, Midileséx, ‘deceased ;' and 
DéEcimus Jackso'x;' Of Kenti road, “aforesaid, ‘brothers 
and sisters of the said’ CHARLES Forwood, and ehil- 
dren of AWN OAKLEY, of Wallrend, near Weathamstead, 
Herts, and E1izanerH DevERELL, of Weathamstead, 
the. two nieces of the said Charles, Fullwood’s first wife; or 
their representatives (testator died Feb.,1832). ./....., 

107. Next or Kin of Ex) ZABETH TURNLOCK, late of Stafford, 
widow. (died 1832), or their representatives, yen 

108. LeGATEES of THOMAS HENSHAW, late Of Blackléy, 
county of Lancaster, Esq.’ (died 1810), to teceive balance 

f due on théir legacies. : 13 DUB YIQNS: al oud Diu 1018 
109+ Dear and INTERMENT Of Henry Lyppec,,’ Esq. who 
resided im Beilford-row, inthe year)1758,; dnd alsorof 
Colonel JOHN Erez Luda, who :at-that date resided 

in South-street.; .A;reword, |, iio B M69 971 

110. James GERARD, alias MorkR1S, entitled to an annuity 
under will of James Crauford, Esq. 

AY (To be continued treekly.y 
BOOKSELLERS’? CIRCULAR. 
NOTICE. TO.BOQKSELLERS. 

A stamped copy of Tue Cryric.sent- by post. to, any Book- 
seller, or keeper of a Circulating Library, for his own use, 
at the cost. of the stamp and paper only, on payment of nat 
leas’ than half-a-year's subscription, (5s. 5d.). invadvance 
which may be, transmitted in penny postage stamps. 

$i37 . yy Ws ° A lJ ? $4) + 
LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 
Discovery of AXCtENT CoiNs.A few Ways ago, upon 
taking up the oak stalls on the-south side of the chancel in St. 
Mary’s Church (which are supposed to have been put down at 
the time the church was erected), the workmen discovered from 
sixty to seventy ancient coins in the soil, and within six inches 
ofthe surface, They consisted principally of brass aud copper 
jettons. or counters, commonly called.‘ Black. or, Abbey 
money.’’... With but. few exceptions .jettons were. :coined 
abroad,,,and that, fram.the 14th century down to the 17th 
though some few were struck in. England about the time of 
Henry VIII. They were most commonly used in abbeys, and 
other places where the revenue ‘was’ complex, and of difficult 
adjustment. Amongst the coins thus ‘found were a silver 
penny of King Henry VII. or VIII’; ; the face is not in pro- 
file, but full, and with the inseription nearly effaced ; a six- 
pence of Elizabeth ;, atradesman’s leaden, monograph or token; 
an Anglo-Gallic eoin, struck’ offin, France when’ the English 
were in possession of it, the French arms being in the first 
quarter instead of the English ;\a Henty II. ‘of silver, but the 

head ‘and inscription nearly obliterated; leaden coin of 1618, 

called a “trial piece ;”’ and a Scotch coin, date effaced. 

There were also discovered with thé aboye-mentioned coins a 

solitary die and a leaden bullet ; the latter had evidently struck 
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one of the pillars, a portion of which still adhered to it; hence 

it.is very probable that it was fired during, the civil wars, and 

atthe time.Col,. Hutchinson was Governor of Nottingham 

Castle... The: silver penny, of ‘Henry VII;.is very scarce and 

valuable, and: ifthe coin of Henry II. had been perfect, it 

would haye sold for’a-handsome sum. | Weregret to add, that 
the workmen have disposed of the greater portion of ‘the coins 
to persons who are ignorant of their value.— Nottingham 
ry. 
_ sEpioprat Execancies.—The, editor of the Manx. Sun 
quotes the following allusion to himself by his,‘‘ esteemed con- 
temporary,’’ the Manz Herald :—‘‘ Have, youseen the Sun 
lately ? - The fool, the idiot, the jackass {ourselves} who now 
writes’ the leading articles has, within afew months, undone 
what took me twenty-one years'to establish—the’ jackass fool, 

that booby—the man’s an-ass. He'll d—n the Rising Sun, 1 

mean the Manx Sun, if it is not d—d already. It has been 

filled up with trash (mere fudge and fustain) for months past.”’ 

And the Sun editor does'his best to prove himself as‘* good 

as his,company,”’ by-retorting in the following style :-—“ Our 

Opponent; ‘then, ‘doesnot :demonstrate his manly nature by 

calting-us opprobrious names‘on account of a:success which is 

the natural consequence of the superiority of our’ social posi- 
tio: In reality, therefore, the * man’ of the Herald is, in his 
public capacity, a conceited, vulgar, envious, censorious, and 
lischi¢vous old woman, .fit only to be treated with a moral 
icking-stool.. ‘The ‘lawyer,’ though he prates of ‘ Justinian’s 

Pandex,’ the ‘ Twelve tables,’ the ‘ Theodosian Code,’ the 

‘ corpus juris civilis,’ and the * profound civilians,’ knows as 

little of the very ‘alphabet: of Jaw as a hen‘ knows: of ‘hydro- 

statics,” or a py-dog a week old of the cynic school of 
phil jophy. ike thé quack in’ the story-book our opponent 

“cured” ‘the Advertiser < till it died.’. He did his best’ to 

‘ cure’ the Sun, with a sintilar unhappy result. Fortunately, 

in the latter case, hé was dismissed chore, the final, consum- 

mation, and he is angry and envious. because a more, compe- 
tent practitioner has restored the ill-used sufferer to health and 

Vigour.’’’ Surely some offshoot of. the’ Harris family: must 

have taken’ possession of the Manx press.‘ In the Manx Sun 

one can almost trace the old lady’s own pen: 
REGISTER OF:NEW PUBLICATIONS, 
From May 30 to June 6. 
NOTICE TO BOOKSEEEERS. 

A Register lies at Tuk CRITIC OFFICE, in which 
the Publishers ‘of Books; Music,’ and Works of Art, in 
town and country, are requested to enter all new publica- 
tions, with their sizes and prices, as soon as they appear. 

Phe weekly list ‘will be regularly inserted in this depart- 

ment of Tue Critic, and no charge will be made either 

Sor registration or for publication’in TH ‘Crrtic. Par- 

ticulars forwarded by letter will be duly inserted. 

AQUSOIIAAGUY YRAAST 
LIsT OF NEW BOOKS, 

Aldridge:(Dr. J.)on, the Urine and Urinary Diseases, 8vo, 
2s..6¢d. swd. 

Bathurst’s (Charles, M.A.) Outlines of English Grammar, 
18mo. 1s. cl.—Blencowe’s (Rev. E.) Plain. Sermons to a 
Country Congregation, 2n4 edit. feap. 7s. 6d. cl.— Brown’s 
Taxidermist’s* Manual, new and cheaper edition, 12mo. 3s. 6d. 
cl.—Burns’s Fireside Library, ‘‘ Lives of Celebrated Ro- 
taans,’’ Is. 9d.; ‘* Stories and Sketches for Leisure Mo- 
ments,’’ 1s.; 4* Fables from Dodsley, Croxally &e.”’ 9d. each 
feap..swd. ‘* Lives of Celebrated Greeks and Romans,’ 1 
Voleifcap. 4s. 6d,5..‘‘ Prasca Loupouloff and Stories. and 
‘Sketches,’’ 1 vol. 2s. 6d.;. and ‘‘ Fables and, Parables from 
the German,”’ 2s, 6d. each el. gilt. 

Chapman and: ffa}l’s Monthly Serics, ‘‘ Father D’Arcy,’? by 
‘Authoress of “‘ Mount Screl,’’ Vol. 1. post Svo. 7s. cl.— 
‘Craddock’s Cliemistry of the Steam Engine, 8vo. 2s. swd. 

Dodd's! (Rev. Di:)} Beauties of Shakspeare, with General Index 
¢(Moxon’s. new edition), 24mo. 2s::6d. swd. 

Eastern: Europe and the Emperor Nicholas, Vol. ILI. post 8vo. 
0s, 6d. cl. --Englishwomaa’s Family Library, ‘‘ Ellis’s (Mrs.) 
Family Secrets,’’ Vol. LI. feap. 5s, cl.—English Church Archi- 

-tecture, in case, 48mo. ls. cl, 
Fletcher’s (R.} Few Notes on Cruelty to Animals, Svo. 3s. cl. 
Hayden (Dr.) on the Wear and Tear of Human Life, 8vo. 2s. 6d. 





swd.—Hand ‘Book of Turning,’ 2nd edit, t2mo. 7s: 6d. ¢l.— 
Hall's (T. G:) Treatise on the Differential and Integral Cal- 
eulus, 4th edit. 8vo. 12s. 6d. cl.—Hersee’s (Si & E/) M 
Dream anid other Poems, 12mo..3s. cli Hengstenberg’s (Dr. 

» Commentary on the Psalms, translated. by the Revs. P. Fair- 
bairn and J. Thomson, Vol. II. Svo. 10s. 6d. cl. 


drawings and vignettes, with descriptive letter press and map, 
imp. 4to. 41, 4s. cl.--Ipswich. Temperance Tracts, 1st series, 
Vol. I, 12mo, 2s. el. 


Johnson’s (C. W.) Rural Spelling Book, 12mo, 1s. 6d. cl.— 
Jewish (The), Manual, or Practical loformation in Jewish and 
Modera Cookery, by a lady, cr. 8vo. 5s. do,—Justini Philo. 
sophi et Martyris, cum Tryphone Jude Dialogus, pars prior, 
edited with corrected text and English introduction, by Rev. 
W. Trollope, 8vo. 6s. 6d. bds. 


Language of. Flowers, with illustrative poetry, coloured plates, 
10th edit, 1S8mo. 10s. 6d. silk.—Lee’s (E,) Baths of Germany, 
3rd edit, with additions, post 8vo. 6s. cl. 


Moorsom’s Naval Tactics, Svo. 5s. cl.—Murray’s Colonial 
Library, Vol, XVI. ‘‘ Livonian Tales’’ and ‘‘ Church Mis- 
sionary in Canada,’’ post 8vo. 6s. cl. 


Napier’s (General) History of the Peninsular War, Vol. IV. 
new. edit. Svo, 20s, bds. 


Outram’s: (Lieut.-col.) Conquest of Scinde, a Commentary, 
Part I. 8vo. 10s. cl. 


Parke’s (E. A.) Remarks on the Dysentery and Hepatites of In- 
dia, Svo. 9s. ch. 


Reade’s (J. E. Esq.) Prose from the. South, 2 vols. post, 8vo. 
21s. cl.—Richardson’s (H. D) Facts concerning the Natural 
History, &c. of the Gigantic Irish Deer, 8vo, 2s. swd. 


Sermons for Sundays, Festivals, and Fasts, edited by the Rev. 
Alex. Watson, A.M. Second Series, Vol. II. 8vo. 7s. 6d. cl.— 
Sketches in Erris and Tyrawley, 2ud edit. 12mo. 7s. 6d. cl. 


Terence (Comedies of), with Text metrically arranged, and Eng- 
lish Notes, by J..A...Philli Ade. 8800123. cl.—-Tate’s 
(Thos.) Exercises in Mechanics and Natural Philosophy, 
12mo.' 2s, ch.—Tourrier’s: Familiar’ Dialogues,..a) Second 
Edition of the Tourist’s Guide, 18mo. 3s. cl.—Train’s (Josh.) 
Historical and Statistical Account of the Isle of Man, 2 vols. 
Syo. 18s. cloth. 


Whittaker’s Popular weep Oh Mitehelet’s Priests; Women, and 
Families, roy. Svo. Is. 6d. swd. ; ditto, Miehelet’s Miseella- 
neous Works, in 1 Vol, imperial 8vo. 7s. 6d. cloth.—Wiley and 
Putnam’s Library of American Books; ** Views and Reviews 
in American ,Literature,”’.&c. 1st, Series, by, C.. W. Simms, 
sq. cry Svo. 3s, 6d, cl, : 

—_—~»~— 


BOOKS WANTED TO PURCHASE, 


No charge is made for insertion in this list. © Apply to the Publisher of 
Tue Critic, stating prices. 


Surtezs’s (Rev. Scott F.) Sermons for the People, Nos, 1, 2, 
3, cloth 1s each, sewed 18. 34. 


SSS 
ADVERTISEMENTS. 


RINCESS’S THEATRE,—Mr,.C, E. HORN re- 
spectfully announces to his friends and the publie in general that 

he will take his ANNUAL. BENEFIT at the above Theatre on THURS- 
DAY, JUNE 18th, when, in conséq of applications, and 
by genéral desire, he will appear once more in his celebrated character of 
Caspar, as originally performed by him 146 nights‘atDrury Lane Theatre. 
On this occasion the following eminent artistes will appear:—Miss Birch, 
Mrs, 0. E. Horn, Miss M, A. Wells, Miss J, Wells, Miss Florence 
Brunell, and Miss Georgiana Smithson; Mr. H. Faidipey Mr,.C. Horn, 
jun. Mr. C. E. Horn, Mr. J. Horton, Mr. Ransford, Mr. W. V.-Wal- 
lace, and Herr Pischeck.—The entertainments will, commence with 2 
Drama, in two acts and four tableaux, entitled “‘ Monseigneur, or Paris 
in 1720.7? After the first part of the concert wiil ‘be *performed the Over- 
ture and. First Act of Carl: Maria Weber’s celebrated Opera, ‘‘ Der 
Freischutz,’’ with choruses, laughing song, and walts,,. Adolphe, Mr. 
C. Horn, juns—The whole will conclude with the Musical Farce of,‘ Turn 
Ont.” Somerville, Mr. Wynn; Restive, Mr. Granby; Dr. Truckle, Mr. 
Honner ; Gregory, Mr. Compton ; Forage, Mr. Walton; Marian Ramsay, 
(for this night only) by Mrs.26. E. Horn, who will sing “I’m Marian 
Ramsay,’’ and introduce “‘ Near the Lake where droops' the Willow,’* 
and.“ When will Summer come Again,’ (composed by C. E. Horn.) 
Mrs. Ramsay, Mrs. Fosbroke; Mary, Miss Somers.—-Doors to be opened 
at half-past Six, and the performance to commence at Seven o’Clock. 
Proscenium Boxes, 2/, 12s, 6d. Private Boxes, 2/. 2s. and 1/. IIs, 6d. 
Stalls, 6s. Dress Circle, 5s. Boxes, <s. Pit, 2s. Gallery, 1s.—Tickets to 
be had of Mr. €. E. Horn, 7, Monmouth-road, Westbourne-grove ; and 
Piaces and Private Boxes can be secured also of Mr. Massing , Box- 
Office Keeper, at the Theatre; at Mr. John Reid’s, Publisher of Mr. 
Horn’s New Compositions, No, 55, Baker-street, Portman-square ; and 

















at the principal Music Shops. 


Illustrated Excursions in Italy, containing twenty lithographic 
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TO HOUSEKEEPERS. Sorvits day, 6 9s, cloth, or 2s. 6a. in leai 
HE COOKMAID’S COMPLETE GUIDE, yn 
the ART OF COOKERY MADE EASY, ‘Being the best and 
easiest methods of correctly all the ‘business of the Cook. 
amaid in respectable families. With proper instructions for Steaming, 
and the most exact directions for = paring to cook, and for cooking and 
serving up all sorts of as om a single joint of meat, with vege- 
tables, to the finest seasoned try, yi — soups, 





January last. 
yearly, 


AN INDEX TO THE LAW. 


Just ready. 
HE LAW..DIGEST.—A complete Index to. all 


the Reports that ap: peared during the Half-year ending the 1st of 
? Price 5s. 6d. in a stout wrapper. To be continued half- 


The ‘object of this Digest is to enable the Practitioner to find in a mo- 


ment what has been the law decided on any subject, with reference to 
the authorities. 


Law Times Office, 29, Essex-strect. 





dishesof game, poul 
and-made dishes.—Jelliee and Custards ; and also for making and g 
Pies, Tarts, Patties, &c,. The whole written from experience, 
By A LADY. 


ONFECTIONERS’. AND PASTRY-COOKS’ 
GUIDE ; as practised at the best establishments in London and 
Paris: With the Art of Sugar-Boiling. By Grorcr Rzan, Pastry- 
cook and Confectioner, «1s, 6decloth.. . 
ISCUIT. and. GINGERBREAD BAKER’S AS- 
SISTANT; a work containing. above one hundred useful prac- 
tical receipts. By reese SmoxrsMirnu. ‘Is. ro sewed. 
ixpence each sewed. 
OUSEMAID’S Rod COOKMAID'S COMPLETE 
GUIDE to the best and most-approved methods of performing 
the various duties of the Housemaid and Cookmaid in respectable 
families.. 6d. each, sewed, 


HEAP COOKERY, FOR THE WORKING 
CLASSES; showing them how to cook a great variety of.nice and 
nourishing dishes, at a little exp —An it book for Clergymen, 
Ladies, = others, for presents. By the author of ‘‘ Cookery Made 
of? sew 
don: Dean and Co, Threadneedle-street ; and all Booksellers, 








‘The following SUPERIOR WORKS on the ART ~f. palate are 
now ‘ate in hy. S. and J. Fuller, 34, Rathbone-p 
GH LANDSCAPE 


T?S ELEMENTARY | 
ya, in Eight Nos 

CIPRIANI’S RUDIMENTS for DRAWING th the HUMAN 
FIGURE, engraved by F/ Bartolozzi. ‘Two Parts, 

D. COX’S TREATISE on LANDSCAPE ‘PAINTING, and 
Effect in Water Colours, from the First Rudiments ‘to the finished Pic- 
ture, in Twelve owe 5s. ae. = poten es ~yre super Toyal ; or 
half-bound, complete 

D. COX'S YOUNG ARTISP'S COMPANION on LAND- 

ING in WATER COLOURS, 

OPER'S STUDIES of CAPELE and RUSTIC 
FIGURES, in Ten Nos. 4s, bds, 4 

T. 5. GOOPER’S BLMENTARY STUDIES of CATTLE, 
in Right Nos; 2s. each ; cloth bds. 16s, 

T. S/COOPER’S COLOURED IMITATIONS. of DRAW- 
INGS;4n’Two Fotios, price $2s. 6d. each. 

S. and J; Fuller beg'to call thaattention of the Admirers and Collec- 
“térs of ‘Water-Colour Drawings to their Rooms, in which will be found 
‘beautiful specimens by the following Masters :—Cattermole, Stanfield, 
Harding, Poole, Bri he, TLS. Cooper, Allen, Bentley, Pyne, Richardson, 
Prout, Cox, and all the leading Artists of the day. 


FP HESKETCHER'S GUIDE ; a light and portable 


C. KNIGHT & CO.’S WEEKLY PUBLICATIONS.—This Day. 


NIGHT’S WEEKLY VOLUME: CABINET 
PORTRAIT egg owe =e! of BRITISH WORTHIES. Vol. 
VIII. Price is, sewed; 1s. 6d, cloth, rt. 
KNIGHT’S PENNY MAGAZINE: No. 27 —containing 
“The Eye Witness ”’—‘‘ Long and Short Time’’—‘ Lord Ashley and 
Lord John Manners ’’—“* Progress of Railway Reform’’—‘‘The Wan- 
derer’s Return,’’ &c. 
London : Cuar.es Kaicut and Co. 22, Ludgate-street, 





ERVOUSNESS: a Pamphlet containing novel 
Observations on the Rev. Dr. Willis Moseley’s Le ori 
Discoveries, by which, for thirty years, after curing hims 
rooted nervous complaint of fourteen years standing, he has had not less 
than 14,000 applications, and knows not twenty-five uncured who have 
followed his advice. From noblemen to menfals he has for anlar = Pa 
cured persons of all classes and ages of groundless fear, mental depres- 
sion, wretchedness, confusion, delusions, involuntary blushing, despair, 
indecision, dislike of veer ath blood to the head. sleeplessness, restlessness, 
thoughts of self-destruction, and insanity itself. This pamphlet is cheer- 
fully serit to every adi free of charge and franked home if but one 
stamp is enclosed. The original means of cure are sent in a pure and 
effective state to all parts. At home from Eleven to Three. 
18, Bloomsbury-street, Bedford-square. 











OWLAND’S MACASSAR OIL, for induemg an 
: exuberant growth of HAIR, at for ngantnw a permanent | gloss, 
a silky softness, and a tendency to cur! 
premature orelae i relaxation, oni te —— to fall. off, being. entirely 
prevented b se es Oil. “ify, an fon 
i luPantyiag propre dispel 1 Scurf and Dandriff, an children 
y recommended, as forming the basis of a ‘' beautiful head 
4 a mild .stimulative, corrective, and preservative nt, 
ROWLAND’S MACASSAR OIL has'the exclusive , Patronage the 
several'Sovereigns and Courts of an per and with :rank, feokion, and 
t, supersedes all ementocnsel i 
Being universally fe cof th 
eupidity of unprincipled snaphengoons who v the most spurious trash 
as ‘* Macassar Oil.’’ Jt is:t! on purchasers .to see that 
the words ROWLAND’S MACASOAB OIL are Or eoaperen in ‘two lines 
on the Wrapper; andon the back of the r nearly 1,500 times, 
containing 29,028 letters.—Price 3s. ev erstonily Bottles (equal to 
4 small) 10s 6d. and double that size, 21s.per 
Sold by the Proprietors, A. ROWLAND & 0m, “A Hatton Garden, 
London, and by Chemists and. Perfumers 
*,* All other “ MACASSAR OILS” are FRAUDULENT COUN. 


TERFEITS !!! 











us for Drawing Landscape and other Outlines in Persp 
tive, withtut a elementary knowledge. To which is added a Compendium 
of the Rules of Perspeetive and Effect. By W. F. ELLIOT, Esq, 


OLATILE FIXER, a eeation to fix and secure 

Coloured Crayon and Chalk rawings, to potent their pin 
Sold in: bottles, price 2s. and 8s. 6d. S, and J. LLER parti arly 
call the attention of Amateurs, and ters to the above 
useful. preparation, likewise to their. Permanent Coloured Crayons, for 
Portrait and Landscape Painting, fitted up in boxes, price 25s. and 2/, 10s. 
each. Specimen Drawings. to-be seen, and Portraits painted in crayons. 





EGISTRATION FORMS. “The FORMS ventived 

for the outs REGISTRATION are now being printed. 
Solicitors and Parish Officers requiring a quantity may have the name 
of the County, City, or Borough inserted, by forw: g their orders 


immediately, 
Members oi the Verulam Society will be entitled to all the Forms at the 
Society’s prices. 
Law Times Orricg, 29, Essex-sitreet; and by order of all Booksellers 
.. Am town and country. 


0° AMATEURS of MUSIC.—The MUSICAL 

HERALD, Part I, contains 24 1 4to. of MUSIC, beauti- 

fully and correct printed on the finest 48 columns of Enter- 

‘taining and Instructiye MUSICAL LI ERATURE, Edited by an 

eminent Writer, at the unprecedented low price of only One Farthing 
per page. Ordera for mere curiosity. 

To be of all Booksellers and News Agents. 











ISDOM and CHEERFULNESS.—The FAMILY 
HERALD, Part eaininp ececl aaichetel being the first of a new 
Volume, isnowready, containing several 
variety of useful, moral, and instructive oo for the intelligent and 
reflecting of all classes. ‘This universal favourite is just the kind of peri- 
odical for < away a leisure y and profitably. 


tfal Tales, with an immense 


STONISHING et EGA OW of HOLLOWAY’S 
ILLS. 
The Testimony of a iy Aree vouching ee Cases of Cures by 


Extract ofa letter from the Rev. George Prior, Curate of Mevagh, Let- 
terkenny, Carrigart, Ireland, 10th of January, 1846 :—To Professor Hol- 
loway. “‘ Sir,—I send you a crude Iist ride eleven cases, all cured by the 
use of your Pills. _I cannot exactly a professional name to the 
various complaints, but this I ikoom, 90 some of them baffled the skill of 
Derry and this county.” Ina previous letter this gentleman stated as 
follows :—‘‘ Within a short distance of my house resides a small farmer, 
who for more than twenty years has been in a bad state of health, Mrs. 
iar shar. eve him a box of the Pills, which did him so much good that I 
im say for twenty years past he never ate his food or enjoyed it 

Fs tiny as since taking your Pills, “ GzorGce Prior.” 

The above reverend and pious gentleman purchased some pounds’ 
worth of the Pills for the benefit of his poor parishioners. 


The Earl of Aldborough cured -of a Liver and Stomach 


Extract of a Letter from the Earl.of Aldborough, dated Villa Messina, 
Leghorn, 2ist-Februaty, 1845:—To Professor: Holloway. ‘‘ Sir,—Various 
cireumstances prevented the possibility of my thanking you before this 
time for your politeness in sending me your Pills.as you did. I now take 
this opportumty of sending you an order for the amount, and at the same 
time to add, that your Pilis have-effected a-cure of a disorder in:my,liver 
and stomach, which all the most eminent of the faculty at home, and all 
over the continent, had not been able te effect ; nay, not even the waters 
of Carlsbad and Marienbad! I wish to have another box and a pot of the 
ointment, in case any of my family.should ever require either, 

“* Your most obliged and obedient servant, 
( ) “ AupBorovucs.”” 

Sold at the establishment of Professor Holloway, 244, Strand, near 
a London, and by most respectable druggists and dealers in 

throughout the civilised world, at the following prices :— 
Is. 14d., an Od., 4s. 6d., 11s., 22s., and 33s. each box. 
siderable saving by taking the larger sizes. 

Directions for the guidance of patients in every disorder are affixed 





moment agreeabl 
had of all Booksellers and News Agents. 


to each box. 
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PAINTING, SCULPTURE, ARCHITECTURE, ENGRAVING, &c. 
&c. containing 28 pages or 84 columins, extensively Illustrated by 
ENGRAVINGS—ONE SHILLING, MONTHLY. 


HE ART-UNION, Monthly Journal’ of the Fine 
Arts, the Arts Decorative and Ornamental, and Record of British 
Manufacture. Established in January 1839. 

The Art-Un1ton—of which Eighty-eight Monthly Parts have been is- 
sued since its commencement in January 1839—has been recommended 
by the Press, universally, as “ably and impartially conducted;’’ as 
‘* admirably calculated to-advance the objects of artists, and increase the 

growing taste for Works of Art ;’’ and as ‘‘at once establishing, by the 
excellence of its arrangements, the variety and interest of its intelligence, 
and the tone of its opinions, the highest claim upon all lovers of Art.’’ 
Similar recommendations have emanated from the foreign press; in Galig- 
nani it has been commended for ‘‘ sound taste and gy de by 
the Kuntsblatt (the oracle of Art in Germany) it has been accepted as 
“* a safe authority on all matters appertaining to British Art.”’ 


The circulation of the Ant-Un1on has, during the past year, averaged. 


5,000 monthly. Itis distributed not only among artists generally, but ex- / 


tensively among those whose leisursenables them to cultivate the Arts as 
sources of intellectual enjoyment, and who seck to be made acquainted 
with all improvements in Literature, Science, and the Fine Arts, and 
ee to the Useful Arts and the Arts Decorative and Orna- 
mental, in their several departments. 


The Art-Union is especially recommended to families in which the 
Arts are studied as sources of intellectual enjoyment. To the Student in 
Drawing it may prove a most desirable aid, and to Schools a very valuable 
auxiliary, 

To all who are interested. in Art—either as a profession or an intel- 
lectual luxury—the Art-Union cannot fail to be an acquisition. Its 
leading conductor, although his connexion with Art has been long and 
intimate, is not an artist. His aim is to be at once just and generous; 
to diyest criticism of confusing and cumbrous technicalities; to avoid 
prejudice and partisanship as the most dangerous of all evils; to main- 
tain and prove the pre-eminence. of British Art; and, by the exertion of 
continual energy and industry, to advance a profession which receives, 
and is worthy to receive, the highest veneration ; in short, to supply to 
artists, amateurs, and connoisseurs, accurate and useful information 
upon all subjects in which they are interested, and to the public the means 

Eye od ascertaining and estimating the progress of Art, both at home 
and abroad. 

Each monthly Part of the Art-Unron is largely illustrated by Wood 
Engravings, describing the various subjects under consideration ; these, 
forthe most part, exhibit the progress of taste as applied to manufac- 


The present period is auspicious for our purpose; the establishment of 
Schools of Design in thelead img towns of the kingdom is 
roducing the best results ; the boon recently accorded by the Legis- 
ture to the manufacturer, by enabling him to register his improvements, 
secures him from piracy. We have made such arrangements—during a 
recent tour in the manufacturing districts—as will enable us to proeure 
copies of the best designs, at the time they are registered, and which we 
shall as early as possible afterwards, communicate to the public. 
Orders may be given through any Bookseller, or direct to the Pub- 


CHAPMAN AND HALL, 196, STRAND, 
To whom. all communications for the Editor may be addressed. 


ALVANISM.—The Rey. Mr. Wesley’s Opinion of 
Eleetrieity.as ‘‘ The Universal Medicine,’’—That my Letters on 
Galvanism, as a remedial agent, have attracted considerable notice is evi- 
dent from the fact, that I am daily in receipt of letters from all parts of 
the kingdom respecting them. I have maintained for several years. past 
that if there be in nature an universal medicine, that form of electricity 
ealled Galvanism is that medicine.. I was.not aware that any one had 
expressed the same opinion before; but a kind friend, of Hall, has 
written to me, that on November 10, 1760, Mr. Wesley published tothe 
world the same opinion. Mr. Wesley was, I believe, educated for the 
medical prefession, and the success he met with in the restoration of his 
patients to: health was considered very extraordinary. In speaking of 
Savane: his = are—“ ae F mast ae personal 
nowledge, grounded on a thousand experiments, to superi 
all other medicines I have known—I mean electricity. I cannot but 
intreat all who are well wishers to mankind to’ make full proof of this. 
Certainly it comes the wearest to an universal medicine of any yet known 
in the world.’? Such was this man’s opinion of this power- 
ful agent, and even at atime the apparatus was in its rudest 
form. What would he now say of it, were he to visit my eo | 
rooms, and see five patients under the’ process all at once, and al 
feeling as comfortable as if they were in their own easy chairs 
at home? In this room ‘he would behold a lady reading Eliza 
Cook’s poems, in another room he would hear two gentlemen discussing 
polities, and in a third room two. children reciting stories to each 
other, and all of them under the Galvanie operation; so free is 
my method. of all unpleasantness, and. so completely have I this 
powerful agent under control. I say that in Mr. Wesley’s day, such a 
thing must have been idered an _impossib » but we see what in- 
dustry and perseverance will accomplish. Ina letter which appeared in 
the Times two years since, I predicted that in the course of a few years 
there would scarcely be a town or village in the kingdom without 2 
Ivani s. Already is.a great. part of my prediction fulfilled, 














tures, and are suggestions for d and or 5 » how- 
ever, are frequently introduced, of portraits, popular pictures, and other 
objects of interest; while with each number is an Engraving 
on Steel, or an example of fine co we , the cost of which, separately, 
would greatly exceed that of the part in which it appears. 

Part LXXXIX. of the Arr-Uwion, commencing the Eighth Annual 
Volume, was published on the 1st of January; 1846 ; and the oceasion is 
suggested as convenient for new Subscribers, who may thus be enabled 
to complete the work during the ensuing year. Hitherto much incon- 
venience has arisen in consequence of the difficulty of obtaining *‘ sets,’’ 
several of the Parts having been * out of print.’’ 

To Manufacturers; Decorative and Ornantental Designers, their Em- 
ployers, and Artisans, and all who are interested in improving the Useful 
Arts by subjecting them to the influence of the Fine Arts, the Art-Un10Nn 
Monthly Journal is recommended as supplying such practical information 
as may enhance the mercantile value of the various productions of British 
¥ 


In order to communicate farts: sa as to render them available as sug- 
gestions to the producer, the several articles are illustrated by Expla- 
natory Woodcuts. They are addressed to every trade in which taste 
can be brought to co-operate with the artisan ; and the mercantile value 
of the useful arts be augmented by the aid of the fine arts. 

The Art-Union Journal, as its name imports, was instituted mainlyto 
enforce the necessity of union between the different branches of Art, and 
more particularly the intimate connection that exists between those Arts 
which have been regarded as entirely artistic, and those which have been 
deemed exclusively mechanical ; the purpose being to shew that mind as 
well as hand is required in every branch of Decorative Art. 

The publication, therefore, is recommended fo the attention of persons 
interested in the cultivation of the arts of Decoration and Ornament—in 
the furnishing of houses with taste, elegance, and judgment ; and in the 
introduction of improvements in designs for British manufactures—from 
articles of high importance to the most trifling matters in Feces use, 
which may be made subservient to the judicious education of the eye and 
mind—a work in which every manufacturer is unconsciously taking an 
active part, and which he either advances or retards, more or less, by 
every article he multiplies and circulates among mankind. 
Thus publicity is given, as far as the influence of the Journal extends, 
to any i introduced into the external form and character of 
articles of British manufaeture; ‘The supremacy of our manufactures has 
been long maintained, and is universally acknowledged on the continent. 
While, however; the foreign producer admits our superiority in the very 
essential points of substance and durability, he generally refers with 
oat sie rea seorn to the oye =! our productions. = atime 

approaching we ma' ass the foreign competitor in design as 
suarhas we have hitherto excelled him in material. 

In pursuance of our plan, therefore, we shall notice every improvement 
in mannfactured articles: where the influence of the Fine-Arts has been or 
may be exercised ; and, wherever our notices require the aid'of explana- 
tory deuts, such cuts shall be jated with them. We ma 
thus hold out @ sure encouragement to improvement, in giving to su 

ent‘that publicity whieh rarely fails to secure substantial re- 
ward) while exciting a more general desire to achieve excellence. 

Hitherto the manufacturer has had no medium by which he could make 
known the improvements in taste and external form to whieh his produe- 
tions had been subjected ; for the public journals have completely over- 
looked the silent but powerful instructors: which emanate from the fac- 
tories of Great Britain, R 











for 1 daily hear of some new provincial practitioner. _ I wish them success. 
Scores of medical men in the metropolis are also using. the Praha ap- 
paratus, and unfortunately scores of very ignorant men are using it. 
These latter gentry scrape together three , they then buy an 
electro-magnetie apparatus, stick a brass tiie on thei door, and profess 
to galvanise patients. I have repeatedly stated that the electro-magnetic 
apparaine je quite nediens 36 » Tevabdial sestts Seiten of stews ng 
the nerves it irritates them, and produces weakness where strength shoul 
be produced. As galvanism is now ly ‘admitted to be an all- 
powerful remedial agent, and as thousands been restored by its 
means to the blessings of health, I think. 1; deserve the thanks the 
public at large for being the means of making it so popular, for tome is 
the credit due, and to me alone. True; there were a fev straggling prac- 
titioners before my time; one here, another somewhere about the 
Land's-end, and another in Dubiin, neither of whom could manage to 
keep the wolf from the door. In three I have made galvanism a 
popular remedy, but it has cost 3,000/. worth. of advertisements to do it. 
Any person who may desire to have my pamphlet on‘ Medical Galvanism 
will receive it post-free by remitting to me two stamps. Invalids 
| will be astonished at its eontents.—-WILLIAM H. HALSE, Professor of 
| Medical Galvanism, 5, Pelham-crescent, Brompton, London. 








| Epa DUST, DIRECT FROM THE MINES. 
i —Genuine DIAMOND DUST, for giving instantaneously the 
keenest edge to the bfuntest razor or kmife, 1s now regularly imported 
direct from the mines of Goleonda, the Brazils, and the Uralian Moun- 
tains, and may be had at the wholesale , 1, Angel-eourt, Strand, 
London, in rosewood boxes (with instru 8), at Is. 2s. 6d. 5s.and 


10s. 6d. each: and at.the various agents the world,—“ The 
peculiarity of this dust is, that it is the hardest of all mineral sands, as 
the diamond itself is the hardest of all mineral substa d r 
is only cut by a diamond, but it is sometimes split, in order to perfect its 
geometrical symmetry. Sometimes, by this process, small ffakes or 
points are taken off. These flakes are used for various purposes in the 
arts, such as drilling holes in glass and precious stones, or in engraving 
on hard substances. That which makes the price of cameos so it is 
not merely the labour of the manufacturer, but the quantity of diamond 
dust, that is used in getting up the surface and points of the head or 
figure represented. In cutlery, diamond dust has very little-used 
until recently. Emery has been the chief substance used for polishing, 
but emery is not hard enough to do more than {polish when applied even wi! 

severe feiction, It'will not, like diamond dust, give an edge and sharpen. 
Besides, mney is affected by various causes—climate, &c, Itlosesi wer 
even to polish under some circumstances. Not so with diamond dust. 
Though it affects other minerals it cannot bé affected by any other. Over 
steel it has a peculiar power, producing not onl} “ai edge to a most per- 





fect razor, but a uniformity in the keénness that establishes it as superior to 
all known substances for sharpening purposes. There are many things 
that will sharpen a knife or a razor for awhile, eventually rounding the 
edge, but diamond dust alone prevents the edge from rounding, and 
re-sets the edge.’’—TZimes. i? 
Parties using the Diamond Dust will never require to have theit razors 
set or ground, the use of the hone being rendered perfectly. wu y- 
Shippers'and country agents~ supplied on liberal terms. Either.of the 
Boxes will be transmitted free to any part of the country,, Wholesale 
Depét; 1, Angel-court, opposite S t-house, Strand, London. 
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HE NEW SOCIETY of PAINTERS in WATER- 
COLOURS.—The Twelfth Annual Exhibition is now open at 
their Gallery; 53, Pall Mall, near St. James’s Palace, from 9 o’clock till 
dusk. Admission, 1s. Catalogue, 6d. 
AMES Fauey, Secretary. 








FBiscellancous. 


RNAMENTS for the DRAWING-ROOM, LI- 
BRARY, and DINING-ROOM, consisting of a new and elegant 
assortment of VASES, Figures, Groups, Candlesticks, Inkstands, Obe- 
lisks, Busts, Watchstands, beautifully inlaid and engraved Tables, Paper- 
weights, &c. in Italian Alabaster, Marble, Bronze, Derbyshire Spar, &c. 
— and manufactured by J. TENNANT (late Mawe), 149, Strand, 
London. 

Mr. TENNANT arranges elementary collections of Mineral, Shells, 
and Fossils, which will greatly facilitate the interesting study of Mine- 
ralogy, Conchology, or Geology, at 2, 5, 10, 20, to 50 guineas each. He 
also gives private instructions in Geological Mineralogy. 


TOOPING OF THE SHOULDERS AND CON- 
TRACTION of the CHEST, so injurious in youth and persons 
of all ages, effectua'ly prevented and gently removed, by the occasional 
use of the IMPROVED ELASTIC CHEST EXPANDER, which is 
light, simple, easily employed, either outwardly or invisibly, witho 
uncomfortable constraint or impediment to exercise. 
beneficial to those much employed in sedentary pursuits, affording great 
support to the back, immediately improving the figure, and tending 
y to prevent the incursion of consumptive diseases. It is deservedly 
patronised by the nobility and gentry, and to those who are prevented 
from taking much exercise it is found invaluable. It is made of rich 
black silk, and can be forwarded by post, by Mr. ALFRED BINYON, 
Sole Manufacturer and Proprietor, 40, Tavistock-street, Covent-garden, 
London ; or full particulars on receipt of a postage stamp. 








ERVOUSNESS: CURE for the MILLION.— 
Mr. HENRY NEWTON (late Chemist to the Rev. Dr. Willis 
Moseley) has made arrangements to extend to every member of the com- 
munity the benefit of the great discovery for the CURE of NERVOUS 
COMPLAINTS, which hitherto has been enjoyed by the upper and 
wealthier classes exclusively. Persons sufferirg from groundless fear, 
delusion, melancholy, inquictude, disinclination Yor society, study, busi- 
ness, &c., confusion, blood to the head, giddiness, failure of memory, 
irresolution, and every other form of nervous disease, are invited to avail 
themselves of this never-failing remedy. The most deeply-rooted symp- 
toms are effectually and permanently removed. Hours for consultation 
daily from Eleven to Five, and in the evening from Seven to Nine, at Mr. 
Newton’s residence, 7, Northumberland-street, Trafalgar-square. 
Letters, with a concise statement of cases, promptly attended to, and 
the means of cure sent to all parts. 





Pew Publications. — 


Just Published, 

HE PRACTICE of SUMMARY CONVICTIONS 

before Justices of the Peace; together with the Proceedings subse- 

quent to the Conviction, including Appeals to the Sessions, Applications 

for the Writ of Certiorari and Habeas Corpus, and Actions against Ma- 

gistrates, with a comprehensive body of Forms. By T.W.SAUNDERS, 

Esq. ) gpcreme spony London: Law Times Office, 29, Essex-street, 
Strand. 





JOURNAL FOR THE ARCHITECT, ENGINEER, OPERATIVE, 
AND ARTIST. 
HE BUILDER, No. 174, for June 6, price 34d., 
contains :— The Strike ; proceedings connected with it; Present 
State of Affairs; The Masters’ Union—Leaves from an Architect’s Diary 
—Prohibition of Smoke—Screen in North Transept of Canterbury Cathe- 
dral, with an Engraving—Prevention and Cure of Damp in Buildings, 
with Plan and Section of Dry Area—Greek and Roman Portraits—Par- 
liament and Public Buildings—Advertising for Candidates for Offices 
already filled — Collins’ Atmospheric Railway — Fees to District Sur- 
veyors—Notes in the Provinces—Railway Jottings—Notices of New Books, 
Contracts, Timber Sales, &c. 

“This is a most valuable periodical, devoted to the useful sciences 
of engineering and of architecture, and embracing the wide range 
of subjects which those sciences, with their sister arts, present. So great, 
indeed, is the variety of topics treated of, and in so interesting 2 manner, 
that it is calculated to find its way among great numbers of the intelli- 
gent of all classes, who, even if not directly connected with any of the 
avocations with which this periodical is most chiefly associated, feel an 
interest in what has such strong affinity with the most beautiful of the 
arts, and is so closely connected with the common objects, and the daily 
exigencies of the world around us. Its low price brings it within the 
reach of the operatives ; while the nature of its contents commends it to 
the more inte!lectual of all classes.’’— Newspaper Press Directory. 

Office, 2, York-street, Covent-garden. 





FORMS FOR OFFICES. 
Just [Cal 8 
SERIES of PRACTICAL FORMS for OFFICES 
in COMMON LAW, CONVEYANCING, MAGISTRATES’ 
LAW, BANKRUPTCY, and INSOLVENCY, and MISCELLANEOUS, 
as settled by Counsel, for the use of the Verulam Society. A list with 
prices sent, post paid, to any applicant, at the 
Law Times Office, 29, Essex-street, Strand, where may be had 
KNIGHT’S Series of 1,000 Forms in Magistrates’ and Parochial Law, 
of which a list will be forwarded, post-paid, to any applicant as above. 


It is found highl¥}- 





THE REGISTRATIONS, 
Publishe 


Just d. 
HE FOURTH EDITION of the REGISTRATION 
of ELECTORS’ ACTS, incorporating the Reform Act and 

other recent statutes, and the decisions of the Court of Common Pleas 
on Registration Appeals, with Introduction and copious Index. B 
EDWARD W. COX, Esq. Barrister-at-Law, price 5s. 6d. boards ; half- 
bound, 7s. 6d. and interleaved, 8s. 6d. 

Joun Crockrorp, 29, Essex-street, where also may be had, 

TkLe Second Edition of the JOINT STOCK COMPANIES’ 
ACT, with Notes and Index. By W. Paterson, Esq. Barrister-at-Law, 
price 5s. 

The REAL PROPERTY STATUTES of the last Session, 
with Notes and Index. By G. S. ALitnuttT, Esq. Barrister-at-Law, 
price 4s. 

The SMALL DEBTS ACT. By Epwarp W. Cox, Esq. 
Barrister-at- Law, price 2a. 

The NEW RULES AND ORDERS IN CHANCERY, 
with Notes, and acopious Index, By G.5.A.LuLNuT?T, Esq. Barrister-at- 
Law, price 3s. 





Just published, price 6d. 
LECTURE on the PHYSICAL and MORAL 
EVILS of PROTRACTED HOURS of LABOUR. 
By WILLIAM MACCALL, 
Author of “‘ The Agents of Civilization.” 
Aylott and Jones, 8, Paternoster-row. 





REAL PROPERTY AND CONVEYANCING CASES. 
rWVHE FIRST VOLUME of the REPORTS of REAL 

PROPERTY and CONVEYANCING CASES, published for the 
Verulam Society, isnow reatly, price 1/. 14s, bound. It contains all the 
Cases for the Years 1844-45. 

N.B These Reports are continued in parts, price 5s. each. 


Iso 

COX’S CRIMINAL LAW CASES, Parts I, II. and HI. 
price 5s. each. 

NEW MAGISTRATES’ CASES, Parts I. II. and III. 
price 5s. each. 

NEW PRACTICE CASES, Parts I. II. and III. price 
5s. each. 

Law Timzs. Office,29, Essex-strect, Strand. 





r Ah ta r vy y . 
TABLE of ABBREVIATIONS, by which all the 
Reports are usually cited, with the dates of each, and a Chrono- 
logical Table of the Reports. On a@ large sheet for ready reference in 
offices or chambers. 4 
Price, on paper, One Shilling ; mounted on stiff pasteboard, 2s. 6d. 
Law Times Office, 29, Essex-street, Strand, and all Booksellers. 
N.B. Orders should specify when mounted copies are required. 





Just published, post Svo. price 4s. 6d. cloth, 
A FEW REMARKS on the SCULPTURE of the 
NATIONS referred to in the OLD TESTAMENT, deduced from 
an Examination of some of their Idols. By JAMES LEGREW, Sculp- 
tor. Dedicated, by permission, to H. R. H. Prince Albert. 
London: Whittaker and Co. Ave Maria-lane. 





Just published, on 2s. 6d. 


HE EDUCATION OF TASTE. 
A SERIES OF LECTURES. 
By WILLIAM MACCALL, 


By the same Author, 
The AGENTS of CIVILIZATION. A Series of Lectures. 
Price 33. 6d. 

The INDIVIDUALITY of the INDIVIDUAL. A-Lec- 
ture. Price 6d. 

she SCLane of INDIVIDUALITY. A Discourse. 
Price 6d. 

The CREED of A MAN. A Summary of the System of In- 
dividualism. Price 4d. 

The UNCHRISTIAN NATURE of COMMERCIAL RE- 


STRICTIONS. A Discourse. Price 3d, 
Chapman, Brothers, 121, Newgate-street. 





DR. CULVERWELL’S GUIDE TO HEALTH AND LONG LIFE. 
(300 p2ges, pocket volume), price 1s.; by post 1s. 6d. 
HAT TO EAT, DRINK, AND AVOID; 
With Diet Tables for all Complaints. 
By R. J. CULVERWELL, M.D., M.R.C.S., L.A.C., &e. 
Contents :—How to secure perfect digestion, tranquil feelings, a good 
night’s rest, aclear head, and acontented mind. By an observance ot the 
instructions herein contained, the feeble, the nervously delicate, even to 
the most shattered constitution, may ire the test t y- 
sical happiness, and reach in health the full period of life allotted to man. 
To be had of Sherwood, 23, Paternoster-row; Carvalho, 147, Fleet- 
street; Hannay, 63, Oxford-street; Mann, 39, Cornhill; and all Book- 
sellers; or direct, by post or otherwise, from the Author, 21, Arundel- 
street, Strand. 
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